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PREFACE. 

THE  very  generous  notices,  in  the  Musical  Press, 
that  followed  the  issue  of  the  second  edition  of 
I  Notes  on  Conductors  and  Conducting,"  and  the 
fact  of  the  second  issue  being  disposed  of,  has  en- 
couraged me  to  add  some  additional  matter  to  this 
the  third  impression. 

In  laying  this  before  the  musical  enthusiasts, 
whose  number  is  ever  increasing,  I  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I  have  nothing  to  suggest  to 
conductors  of  established  reputation,  but  address 
myself  to  those  only  who  are  seeking  information  on 
a  technical  subject  If  one  of  these  should  find  any 
belp  or  satisfaction  in  the  perusal  of  these  pages, 
:hen  I  shall  bear  with  equanimity  the  smiles  of  the 
ninety  and  nine  who  need  no  instruction. 

T.  R.  C. 
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NOTES    ON    CONDUCTORS   AND 
CONDUCTING. 

ONE  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  our  own 
time  is  the  tendency  to  co-operate  in  many 
things  that  were  formerly  undertaken  in  a 
more  personal  or  individual  manner.  Thus  m  the 
commercial  world  joint-stock  undertakings  are  sup- 
planting proprietary  businesses,  and  in  music  there 
is  a  greater  tendency  to  join  numbers  together  for 
the  study  of  the  art;  whereas  in  the  Elizabethan  age 
every  gentleman  was  capable  of  taking  part  in  a 
glee  or  concerted  chamber  music,  now  every  musical 
person  is  expected  to  be  competent  to  assist  in  a 
choir  or  play  in  an  orchestra. 

When  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah  "  was  first  performed 
in  the  year  1846,  a  professional  chorus  was  engaged. 
Now  every  town,  nay  nearly  every  village,  can  boast 
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of  a  choir  of  amateurs  capable  of  performing  the 

work  ! 

Not  only  are  there  large  choirs  in  every  city  (and 
several  in  many  of  them),  but  the  scattered  choirs  of 
the  Nonconformist  churches  all  over  the  country 
have  formed  themselves  into  local  unions,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Nonconformist  Choir  Union,  hav- 
ing its  headquarters  in  London,  and  giving  an 
annual  concert  on  a  festival  scale  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  These  choirs  in  their  respective  localities 
do  a  great  deal  of  social  as  well  as  religious  work, 
of  great  value. 

The  choirs  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
grouped  themselves,  in  their  respective  diocesan 
jurisdictions,  into  festival  choirs,  to  hold  annual 
services  in  the  cathedrals,  and  to  help  one  another 
in  their  church  work. 

Great  meetings  of  temperance  societies,  co-opera- 
tive societies,  and  other  bodies,  are  always  graced 
by  the  presence  of  bands  of  singers  and  players 
upon  musical  instruments. 

This  is  a  statement  of  fact  of  great  importance, 
but  behind  it  lies  another  with  which  this  paper  is 
intended  to  deal,  namely,  that  where  there  is  a  choir, 
be  it  that  of  a  village  chapel,  a  cathedral,  an  amateur 
band  of  two  violins  and  a  flute,  or  a  full  and  admir- 
able orchestra,  there  is  always  a  conductor.     There 
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must  therefore  be  some  thousands  of  aspiring  musi- 
cians to  whom  a  few  suggestions  may  be  useful.  Up 
to  the  present  time  that  necessary  personage  has  been 
completely  neglected  by  all  our  teaching  institutions. 

I  understand  that  at  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  College  a 
class  is  formed  in  the  summer  term  to  study  the 
"Art  of  Conducting,"  but  much  more  work  in  that 
direction  could  be  done. 

Dr.  Cummings  has  recently  told  me  that  he  teaches 
conducting  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 

Wagner  wrote  a  book  ("  On  Conducting "),  and 
Berlioz  a  chapter  in  his  splendid  work  on  "  Instru- 
mentation." There  is  a  book  by  Kling  (in  German). 
Carl  Schroeder,  of  Hamburg  (Augener  and  Co.),  has 
issued  a  small  book;  but  none  of  these  seem  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  many  conductors  who  would  profit 
by  instruction."* 

Some  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  a  very  lucid  address  given  by  Sir  Joseph  Barnby 
before  the  Choral  Conductors'  Alliance,  a  useful  but 
short-lived  body  (Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  occupy- 
ing the  chair). 


*  Since  this  (the  fourth)  edition  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  I  have  seen  notices  in  the  press  of  a  book  on 
conducting  by  Herr  Weingartner.  I  have  not  yet  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  it,  but  it  should  be  helpful,  coming 
as  it  does  from  so  great  an  authority. 

I* 
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During  the  discussion  that  followed  I  took  occa- 
sion to  lament  the  fact  that  conducting  was  not 
taught,  but  left  entirely  to  the  intuition  of  the  in- 
dividual, to  grope  his  way  as  he  could.  Sir  Joseph 
Barnby  agreed  that  it  was  so,  and  related  that  when 
he  was  conductor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
on  one  occasion  he  put  a  student,  one  who  was  a 
"born  conductor,"  possessing  the  natural  gifts  need- 
ful, and  since  has  become  famous  as  a  composer,  to 
conduct  one  of  his  own  compositions ;  he  (Sir  Joseph) 
was  "  taken  to  task  "  by  Sir  George  Macf arren,  the 
principal,  and  bidden  "  never  to  do  such  a  thing 
again  "  ! 

The  "Daily  Mail"  for  March  30,  1900,  has  the 
following : 

"  Neglected  Conductors." 

"  It  is  curious  how  persistently  the  managers  of 
our  musical  nurseries  overlook  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant educational  elements  in  the  training  of  their 
charges.  The  other  day  the  R.C.M.  held  a  concert 
conducted  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  in  place  of  the  in- 
disposed Cambridge  professor.  Yesterday  the 
R.A.M.  did  the  same  thing  with  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie 
as  chief.  Never  a  chance  for  the  budding  musician 
to  conduct. 

"  Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  at  one  or  other  of 
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these  institutions  there  is  a  youth  capable  of  teach- 
ing his  masters  the  art  of  conducting,  yet  his  capa- 
bility is  never  tested  in  public. 

"All  this  must  be  changed  if  our  system  of  musi- 
cal education  is  to  be  complete.  Every  student  at 
the  R.A.M.  and  R.C.M.  cannot  hope  to  be  principal 
or  a  high  professor,  yet  unless  he  occupy  some  such 
exalted  position  it  seems  that  he  cannot  exercise 
himself  in  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
his  art.  A  very  clever  and  promising  'comedy' 
overture  was  played  yesterday  by  the  R.A.M.  Surely 
Mr  ■  should  have  conducted  his  work  person- 
ally. He  and  his  comrades,  at  this  the  most  recep- 
tive period  of  their  lives,  must  certainly  be  allowed 
to  seize  such  opportunities  of  conducting  in  public  as 
now  are  seized  by  their  masters,  who  in  some  cases 
certainly  do  not  conduct  better  than  a  gifted  musi- 
cian like  Mr.  presumably  could  conduct. 

"The  evil  13  a  real  one,  and  its  remedy  both  ob- 
vious and  easy." 

I  was  very  glad  to  read,  only  a  few  days  ago,  that 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  Professor  Villiers 
Stanford  had  allowed  a  student  to  do  this,  and  had 
helped  him  by  advice  and  assistance  :  but  that  ap- 
peared to  be  so  exceptional  a  proceeding  that  it 
found  its  way  into  the  press,  where  I  saw  the  an- 
nouncement. 
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So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  Royal 
Military  School  of  Music,  at  Kneller  Hall,  Houns- 
low,  is  the  only  place  where  conducting  is  taught. 
There,  promising  bandsmen  are  put  to  be  trained  as 
bandmasters,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  visit  the 
pleasant  grounds  en  a  Wednesday  afternoon  during 
the  summer  months  and  see  the  large  body  of  bands- 
men, in  many  different  uniforms — English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  and  some  swarthy-faced  negroes  with  im- 
mense lips,  from  the  West  Indies — playing  to  an 
admiring  crowd  of  visitors.  There  each  work  is 
conducted  by  a  different  student,  who  has  actual 
practice  under  the  eye  of  his  instructor. 

At  this  splendid  institution  the  students  have 
daily  drill  in  the  use  of  the  baton,  under  the  per- 
sonal charge  of  the  Director,  Captain  Arthur  Stret- 
ton.  They  learn  to  beat  clearly  and  with  precision, 
and  when  they  leave  their  studies  to  become  band- 
masters they  can  conduct  any  kind  of  music,  from 
the  classics  to  a  regimental  burlesque.  They  are 
also  able  to  teach  their  future  bandsmen  to  play 
upon  any  instrument,  string  as  well  as  wind. 

We  now  have  a  similar  establishment  for  the  train- 
ing of  our  sailors,  at  Eastney,  under  the  direction 
cf  Lieutenant  C.  Franklin. 

Having  sat  under  many  batons  during  more  than 
a  third  of  a  century,  I  have  observed  many  manners; 
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and  having  acted  as  honorary  secretary  of  a  very 
large  musical  organisation  for  seventeen  years,  I 
could  not  fail  to  discover  that  many  who  do  their 
best  to  guide  their  forces  to  an  adequate  rendering 
of  the  music  m  hand,  would  be  all  the  better  equipped 
had  they  the  advantage  of  a  broader  experience,  or 
some  more  definite  idea  of  what  is  expected  from 
them— what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid  dome 

Possibly  the  best  way  of  illustrating  the  subject 
will  be  to  mention  various  conductors  who  are  well 
known  and  who  cannot  help  giving  the  observer  an 
object  lesson. 

CONDUCTORS. 

Samuel  Pepys,  the  famous  diarist,  made  an  entry 
in  the  year  1661  about  a  woman  "beating  time  to 
the  music,"  but  the  statement  appears  to  me  to  be 
rather  vague. 

The  first  authentic  account  that  I  can  find  of  the 
use  of  a  conductor's  baton,  instead  of  the  leader's 
bow,  appeared  in  a  newspaper  notice  of  a  Musical 
Festival,  held  m  the  year  18 10  at  Frankenhausen, 
and  is  quoted  in  "Louis  Spohr's  Autobiography": 

Herr  Spohr's  leading  with  a  roll  of  paper,  without  the 
least  noise  and  without  the  slightest  contortion  of  counten- 
ance, might  be  called  a  graceful  leading— if  that  word  were 
sufficient  to  express  the  precision  and  influence  impressed 
by   his   movements  upon  the   whole   mass,   strange   both  to 
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him  and  to  itself.  To  this  happy  talent  in  Herr  Spohr  I 
ascribe,  in  great  part,  the  excellence  and  precision— the 
imposing  power,  as  well  as  the  soft  blending  of  this  numer- 
ous orchestra  with  the  voices  of  the  singers— in  the  execu- 
tion of  "The  Creation." 

The  first  use  cf  the  baton  in  London  occurred  at 
a  Philharmonic  concert  given  in  1820,  when  Spohr 
says  : 

It  was  at  that  time  still  the  custom  there  that  when 
symphonies  and  overtures  were  performed,  the  pianist  had 
the  score  before  him,  not  exactly  to  conduct  from  it,  but 
only  to  read  after  and  to  play  in  with  the  orchestra  at 
pleasure  ;  which,  when  it  was  heard,  had  a  very  bad  effect. 
The  real  conductor  was  the  first  violin,  avIio  gave  the  tempi, 
and  now  and  then,  when  the  orchestra  began  to  falter,  gave 
the  beat  with  the  bow  of  his  violin.  So  numerous  an  or- 
chestra, standing  co  far  apart  from  each  other  as  that  of 
the  Philharmonic,  could  not  possibly  go  exactly  together, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  the  individual  members, 
the  ensemble  was  much  worse  than   we   are   accustomed  to 

in  Germany. 

****** 

I  then  took  my  stand  with  the  score  at  a  separate  music- 
desk  in  front  of  the  orchestra,  drew  my  directing  baton 
from  my  coat  pocket,  and  gave  the  signal  to  begin. 
Quite  alarmed  at  such  a  novel  procedure,  some  of  the 
directors  would  have  protested  against  it;  but  when  I  be- 
sought them  to  grant  me  at  least  one  trial,  they  became 
pacified. 

At  the  Music  Exhibition  held  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace in  1901,  a  baton  used  by  Spohr  was  in  one  of 
the  glass  cases.  It  was  a  thick,  stumpy  stick  of  less 
than  a  foot  long  rolled  round  with  parchment.     A 
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very  clumsy  affair.  Mendelssohn  later  on  used  the 
baton,  a  small  whalebone  one,  covered  with  white 
leather,  and  by  degrees  it  has  become  the  recognised 
method  of  holding  together  the  scattered  forces  of 
a  choir  or  orchestra. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Edwards  has  unearthed  the  following 
interesting  fact  and  published  it  in  the  "  Musical 
Times"  for  December,  1903.  Mendelssohn's  sister 
Fanny  wrote  in  her  diary  : 

11  Berlioz  was  at  Leipzig  with  us,  and  his  odd  manners 
gave  so  much  offence  that  Felix  was  continually  being 
called  upon  to  smooth  somebody's  ruffled  feathers.  When 
the  parting  came,  Berlioz  offered  to  exchange  batons 
1  as  ancient  warriors  exchanged  their  armour,'  and  in 
return  for  Felix's  pretty  light  stick  of  whalebone  covered 
with  white  leather,  Berlioz  sent  an  enormous  cudgel  of 
lime  tree  covered  with  bark,  with  an  accompanying  letter. 

"  '  To  the  Great  Chief,  Mendelssohn  : 
'  Great   Chief  !     We  have   promised  to  exchange   toma- 
hawks.    Mine  is  a  rough  one — your's  is  plain.    Only  squaws 
and  palefaces  are  fond  of  ornate  weapons. 

"  'Be  my  brother  !  and  when  the  Great  Spirit  shall  have 
sent  us  to  hunt  in  the  land  of  souls,  may  our  warriors  hang 
up  our  tomahawks  together  at  the  door  of  the  Council 
chamber.'  " 

It  is  amusing  and  instructive  to  note  the  remarks 
called  forth  by  Mons.  Safonoff,  the  Director  of  the 
Conservatoire  at  Moscow,  when  on  his  appearance 
in  London,  he  conducted  without  a  baton,  using  his 
hands   only.     Spohr   related   that   the   Directors   of 
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the  Philharmonic  Society  were  quite  alarmed  at  his 
producing  a  baton.  Now  the  press  were  equally  con- 
cerned that  a  conductor  should  do  without  one ! 
It  is  evident  that  a  baton  grasped  in  the  right  hand 
limits  its  power,  while  open  and  free  it  is  capable 
of  great  powers  of  expression.  Truly,  we  are  all 
creatures  of  habit,  and  usually  disapprove  that  to 
which  we  are  unaccustomed. 

One  of  the  strangest  conductors  that  I  ever  saw 
was  a  Chinaman.  Sir  William  Siemens  entertained 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts  at  an  exhibition 
at  South  Kensington.  Amongst  many  other  attrac- 
tions there  was  the  Imperial  Band  from  the  Court 
at  Pekin.  The  musicians  were  gorgeously  dressed 
in  coloured  silks;  they  played  upon  very  strange- 
looking  instruments,  and  sang  while  they  played. 

Chinese  music  must  always  seem  absurd  to  us  be- 
cause its  scale  is  entirely  different  from  our  own. 
It  is  strictly  mathematical,  while  ours  is  not.  Theirs 
consists  of  twelve  equal  tones,  six  male  and  six 
female,  fixed  at  exact  distances  apart.  The  history 
of  the  Chinese  scale  is  a  very  interesting  one,  but 
cannot  be  gone  into  here,  suffice  it  now  to  say  that  it 
is  a  geometrical  one  based  upon  scientific  principles, 
while  ours  is  not ;  our  semitones  being  at  irregular 
distances  one  from  another,  so  far  as  the  number  of 
vibrations  goes. 
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It  follows  that  their  gamut  strikes  our  ears  as 
most  erratic  and  more  like  the  "caterwauling"  that 
one  hears  when  suddenly  awakened  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  night  by  the  nocturnal  courtship  of  the 
"harmless,  necessary  cat." 

Now  these  musicians  played  and  sang  very  long 
epic  poems  relating  the  history  of  some  of  their 
great  ones,  while  the  conductor,  who  stood  all  the 
time,  kept  striking  a  box  at  irregular  intervals  with 
a  stick.  Sometimes  he  would  give  several  raps  in 
succession,  but  each  long  verse  or  period  closed  with 
a  shower  of  taps. 

The  well-dressed  and  bejewelled  crowd  lost  its 
sense  of  decorum,  and  laughed  aloud,  while  some 
mischievous  wags  kept  bursting  in  with  shouts  of 
"Encore."  At  last  the  Chinamen  seemed  to  realise 
that  they  were  being  laughed  at;  nevertheless  they 
politely  kept  up  the  entertainment,  until  at  length, 
wearied  out  and  disappointed,  these  men,  who  were 
bright  particular  stars,  and  shone  in  their  high  places 
about  the  Celestial  Court,  gave  up  in  despair  and 
retired,  thinking,  doubtless,  that  the  British  upper 
classes  can  be  sometimes  very  rude  to  what  they  do 
not  understand. 

My  earliest  recollection  carries  me  back  to  the 
days  of  the  great  Mons.  Jul  lien.  It  was  he  who  es- 
tablished the  popular  Promenade  Concerts.     He  was 
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a  short,  stout  man,  with  plenty  of  curly  hair,  an 
immense  expanse  of  shirt-front,  gold  chains  and 
rings.  What  he  was  as  conductor  I  can  only  sur- 
mise from  the  immense  popularity  which  he  achieved. 
His  "  Monstre  Concerts "  were  arranged  on  a  scale 
of  splendour  hitherto  unknown.  My  memory  re- 
calls a  very  showy  man  reclining  gracefully  in  a 
huge  gold  and  crimson  armchair  in  the  middle  of 
his  band,  and  facing  the  audience  between  each 
number  on  the  programme.  He  was  what  we  should 
now  call  "  a  character."     His  end  was  a  very  sad  one. 

Sir  Michael  Costa  began  his  musical  career  (one 
of  the  most  successful  on  record)  as  a  tenor  vocal- 
ist, but  not  being  satisfied  with  his  reception,  turned 
his  attention  to  conducting. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  under  his  baton, 
became  the  most  famous  of  our  London  musical  or- 
ganisations. It  was  that  body  which  carried  out  the 
first  Handel  Festival,  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
1857.  The  great  orchestra  built  for  the  occasion 
was  to  be  only  a  temporary  structure,  but  it  still 
stands,  and  is  in  constant  use.  Of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  occupy  it  from  time  to  time, 
probably  very  few  are  aware  that  they  are  sitting 
over  a  number  of  statues,  some  of  colossal  size, 
which  were  covered  in  and  cannot  be  removed. 

Costa  had  the  way  of  commanding  respect  and 
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attention.  His  beat— the  vital  point  with  an  ama- 
teur choir  or  orchestra— was  square  and  clear.  No 
one  ever  misunderstood  his  meaning.  His  singular 
coolness  and  self-possession  amused  us  when,  one 
night,  he  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  his  great  choir  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  taking 
from  his  pocket  a  large  dressing-comb,  slowly  and 
calmly  combed  his  hair.  This  was  a  small  thing, 
but  it  showed  character.  A  man  who  would  do  that 
could  face  anything.  He  was  a  masterful  man,  and 
commanded  success. 

Another  incident  will  serve  to  show  the  kind  of 
man  that  he  was. 

One  night,  at  the  opera,  a  liveried  servant  came 
to  the  door  of  the  orchestra,  near  the  conductor's 
desk,  and  said  that  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  the  organ- 
ist, had  not  arrived  (the  organ  on  the  stage  would 
be  wanted  in  a  few  minutes).     Sir  Michael,  in  a  few 

short  and  hurried  words,  told  him  to  tell  Mr.  

(a  second  violinist,  who  acted  as  deputy  organist)  to 
go  to  the  instrument.  The  servant,  not  catching 
the  instructions,  hesitated,  but  dared  not  ask  for  a 
repetition.     He  went  to  another  door  and  muttered 

something  about  the  organ.     Mr.  ,   not  having 

received  any  orders,  did  not  leave  his  seat,  but  realis- 
ing, with  his  neighbours,  that  a  storm  was  brewing, 
,§at  in  increasing  doubt  and  fear  of  the  result.     The 


felt  ready  to  sink  through  the  floor,  the  orgai 
sounded.  Costa  sat  still,  but  an  expression  begai 
to  creep  over  his  face  that  showed  surprise  :  he  kne\ 
that  it  was  not  the  violinist  playing,  but  was  mud 
too  proud  to  look  round;  he  glanced  out  of  the  ex 
treme  corners  of  his  eyes  to  satisfy  himself.  It  ap 
peared  that  Mr.  Sullivan  had  arrived  in  the  nicl 
of  time  to  save  the  situation. 

Costa  was  much  too  grand  and  proud  a  man  t< 
see  that  his  orders  were  attended  to;  he  gave  their 
that  was  enough ;  that  they  were  carried  out  f  ol 
lowed  always  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Sir  Julius  Benedict  was  a  very  good  and  success 
ful  conductor.  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1867  tha 
he  was  engaged  to  conduct  a  series  of  oratorio  per 
formances  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  whei 
the  choir  was  most  unruly.  For  a  performance  o: 
the  "  Messiah,"  a  crowd  gathered  on  the  gallery  over 
looking  the  orchestra  and  climbed  over  the  railings 
Some  had  music  and  some  had  not !  It  was  simple 
a  mob  without  any  organisation  at  all.  Never  hac 
man  so  thankless  a  task,  and  he  had  to  resign  hi: 
position  and  write  to  the  press  disclaiming  any  re 
sponsibility. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  present  at  a  rehearsal  wher 
"  Elijah"  was  to  be  performed  by  a  "scratch"  choir 
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t  went  so  badly  that  at  last  Benedict,  in  well  chosen 
vords,  and  very  broken  English,  said:  "Ladies 
ind  gentlemen,  I  was  present  at  the  first  production 
4  this  work  in  Birmingham.  We  had  no  fewer  than 
xfleen  rehearsals  although  it  was  a  professional 
hoir.  I  ask  you,  how  can  you  expect  to  do  it  with 
I  appeal  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
ave  never  sung  in  this  work  to  kindly  retire "  It 
'as  so  gracefully  put  that  a  large  number  did  leave 
ic  room,  and  the  proceedings  afterwards  were  much 
lore  satisfactory. 

Sir  Joseph  Barnby  will  live  long  in  the  memory 
f  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  under  him 
he  beautiful  bronze  bust,  with  gold  spectacles  on, 
ected  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  by  the  members  of 
s  great  choir,  is  a  permanent  testimony  of  regard. 
As  a  conductor  his  method  was  admirable;  a  firm, 
luare  beat,   few  words,  and  those  straight  to   the 
irpose.     His    pithy    instructions    were    often    con- 
med    in    one   word.     "Short,"    "crisp,"    "bright," 
3uld  convey  to  his  forces  all  that  was  needed  at 
e  moment.     As  a  contrast   I   will   mention   a   re- 
arsal  held  recently,  where  the  conductor  stopped 
peatedly  and  indulged  in  this  kind  of  instruction  • 
tnat  won't  do  at  all "— pause—" Now  attention, 
pase"— pause—"  Nov,  begin  at  the  top  of  page 
ty,  first  bar  "—pause—"  You  know  where  it  is,  don't 
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you  ?  top  of  page  fifty,  bar  number  one.  Now,  arc 
you  ready  ?" — rap — "  Don't  make  a  mistake  this 
time — page  fifty,  first  bar" — rap,  rap — "Now  ] 
shan't  start  till  you  are  quite  ready."  This  sort  oi 
thing  went  on  all  the  evening,  and  not  only  killed 
time,  but  exhausted  our  patience.  How  different  thd 
one  word  "  page  fifty,"  and  then  start  at  once ! 

If  a  conductor  allows  his  people  to  stop  lon^j 
enough  to  resume  the  conversation  entered  upor 
when  they  had  a  bar  and  a  half  rest  a  little  wa>| 
back,  they  of  course  go  on  with  it  again,  and  it  is 
some  time  before  you  get  properly  under  weigh.  Il 
is  best  not  to  have  any  long  pauses,  but  stop  as  shor 
a  time  as  possible  and  go  on  at  once. 

Sir  Joseph  was  always  admirably  clear  and  direct 
From  obscure  beginnings  his  powerful  talents  anc 
genial  personality  raised  him  to  a  foremost  place 
He  possessed  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  that  magneti* 
force,  without  which  a  good  conductor  is  impossible 
— the  power  to  draw  men  to  himself  and  to  gaii 
their  confidence. 

Amongst  the  most  successful  conductors  was  Si 
Arthur  Sullivan.  He  was  charged  by  some  critic 
with  coldness,  but  that  was  a  mistake.  He  was  ven 
calm  and  clear,  and  always  conducted  sitting — ; 
posture  not  more  favourable  for  a  conductor  thai 
a  singer;  but  his  results  were  second  to  none  fo 
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broadness.     It  is  true  that  he  did   not  bother  and 

tease  as   some  do;  but  the  Philharmonic   Society's 

orchestra    was  never    finer    than    when    under    his 
control. 

j  Contrasted  with  the  quieter  manner  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  was  Herr  Eduard  Strauss,  of  Vienna,  the 
great  composer  of  dance  music.  He  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  last  of  the  "  Leaders."  During  the 
last  few  years  the  title  "  Principal  "  has  been  applied 
to  the  leading  violinist,  but  formerly,  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  baton,  the  leader  actually  played 
either  the  harpsichord  or  violin. 
t  Eduard  Strauss  stood  with  his  back  to  the  band, 
violin  in  one  hand  and  bow  in  the  other.     In  that 

I  position  he  swung  his  arms  and  his  body  about  with 
I  great  activity,  but  not  m  a  way  that  would  pull  an 

j  amateur  choir  through  an  oratorio.     He  was  one  of 

the  best  conductors  of  dance  music. 
i\      As  a  vigorous  conductor,  Hector  Berlioz  was  con- 
spicuous.    On  one  occasion,  at  rehearsal,  the  harps 

with  their  cases  on  were  put  together  to  enclose  a 

II  small  space  wherein  he  could  change  his  shirt,  the 
^operation  being  necessary  in  consequence  of  his  m- 
y  tense  exertions. 

Again,  as  a  contrast,  see  Mens.  Glazounov,  a 
ijnative  of  Russia  :  tall,  massive,  fair  hair  cut  quite 
)i(short,  stolid  of  countenance,  he  stands  like  a  Grena- 
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dier,  with  his  heels  together,  and  with  broad  sweep 
controls  all  before  him.  There  is  only  one  other 
who  has  so  greatly  impressed  me  with  power. 

A  student  of  conducting  wishing  to  know  how  to 
deport  himself  with  dignity  and  grace,  and  achieve 
the  very  highest  results  without  fuss  or  excitement, 
not  even  "  turning  a  hair,"  should  make  Herr  Arthur 
Nikisch  his  model. 

Edvard  Grieg  is  a  very  interesting  man,  short, 
small-made,  with  a  very  bushy  head  of  flaxen  hair, 
and  heavy  fair  moustaches,  which  he  keeps  smooth- 
ing down  with  one  hand  while  he  bows  in  a  nervous 
manner,  as  though  overwhelmed  by  applause.  His 
method  of  conducting  is  very  peculiar  :  he  has  a 
wide  beat,  but  the  left  hand  is  brought  more  into 
use  than  I  ever  saw  it  before.  At  one  time  he  holds 
his  left  hand  straight  out,  palm  downwards,  at 
another  straight  up,  at  another  he  closes  his  fist 
tightly  and  turned  towards  the  performers ;  again 
closed,  but  the  other  way  round.  No  doubt  all  these 
and  many  more  positions  are  signs  of  definite  mean- 
ing to  those  accustomed  to  him. 

How  great  the  contrast  when  one  sees  a  well- 
known  Englishman  who  uses  his  left  hand  all 
through  the  concert  simply  flopping  up  and  down 
as  though  loose  at  the  wrist !  He  has  practically 
given  up  half  his  power. 
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The  left  hand  should  always  be  held  in  reserve 
to  indicate  dynamic  force  and  things  other  than 
tempo.  Great  use  is  made  of  the  left  hand  where 
controlled. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood,  of  Queen's  Hall  fame,  has 
risen  so  rapidly  m  favour  that  he  has  been  described 
by  some  of  his  admirers  as  "the  only  English  con- 
ductor." This  is,  of  course,  one  of  those  pleasant 
exaggerations  beloved  of  the  gushing,  but  he  cer- 
tainly does  deserve  and  has  our  very  hearty  praise 
alike  for  his  great  skill  and  enormous  industry.  To 
look  down  a  season's  programmes  fills  one  with 
amazement.     As  Goldsmith  says  : 

The  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

There  is  one  conductor  known  all  the  world  over 
as  a  man  who  has  probably  done  more  for  orchestral 
music  in  England  than  any  other  living  man,  yet  his 
choir  has  never  been  so  good  as  his  orchestra  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  so  very  difficult  to  understand  his 
wishes.  On  one  memorable  occasion  "  Acis  and 
Galatea  "  was  in  rehearsal.  The  chorus,  "  The  Mon- 
ster Polypheme,"  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The 
conductor  suddenly  disappeared,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  minutes  he  came  upon  the  platform,  his 
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hair  all  up  on  end,  chin  on  breast,  and  arms  folded, 
taking  enormously  long  steps,  singing  : 

See — what — am — pie — strides — lie — takes. 

We  now  grasped  his  meaning  and  all  went  well. 
He  wanted  the  passage  more  staccato,  and  got  it. 

A  conductor  must  not  only  know  what  he  wants, 
but  have  the  power  of  communicating  his  ideas. 

Amongst  our  best  modern  conductors  may  be 
mentioned  Sir  Hubert  Parry  (English),  whose  genial 
personality  wins  all  comers  to  himself;  Sir  Villiers 
Stanford  (Irish),  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  (Scotch), 
Mr.  Allen  Gill,  Mr.  Arthur  Payne,  Mr.  Joseph 
Ivimey,  Mr.  Dan  Godfrey,  of  Bournemouth,  and  Mr. 
George  Riseley,  of  Bristol. 

Of  Welsh  conductors,  there  are  many  in  the  Prin- 
cipality, where  vocal  music  is  so  largely  cultivated 
that  every  village  has  its  choir. 

Amongst  conductors  of  large  choral  bodies,  Dr. 
Coward,  of  Sheffield,  Mr.  E.  Minshall,  author  of 
"Organs,  Organists  and  Choirs,"  and  Mr.  L.  C. 
Venables  (whose  admirable  book  en  "  The  Choral 
Society  "  (Curwen)  gives  much  useful  information), 
are  well  worthy  of  observation  for  the  valuable  les- 
sons they  afford. 

A  very  interesting  conductor  that  I  lately  came 
across  had  a  most  curious  way  of  addressing  the' 
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band  in  a  whisper :  with  forefinger  to  lip  and  raised 
eyebrows,  he  gave  his  instructions  in  a  tone  of  voice 
scarcely  audible.  His  polished  politeness,  together 
with  a  quaintness  not  describable  in  words,  was  most 
uncommon.  He  would  stop  the  band  and  whisper, 
"  Beautiful— beautiful— dorit  play  it  like  that !—  but 
like  this  "  (imitating  the  bcw  with  his  baton). 

The  novelty  of  his  style  amused  one,  yet  it  had 
very  good  points,  while  his  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  score  and  of  how  to  play  the  more  difficult  pas- 
sages commanded  our  admiration. 

The  late  Mons.  Ch.  Lamoureux,  of  Paris,  was 
beyond  doubt  one  of  the  finest  conductors  of  our 
time.  When  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  London,  he 
astonished  us  all  by  his  mastery  over  the  forces  at 
bis  command.  His  orchestra  was  organised  on  terms 
quite  unknown  m  England.  Every  performer  was 
In  his  personal  pay,  and  nearly  all  of  the  instru- 
ments belonged  to  himself  (not  the  players).  He 
<ept  a  permanent  staff,  one  member  of  which  was 
:he  "Luthier,"  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  all  the 
nstruments  in  repair.  It  looked  to  us  very  odd  to 
;ee  men  in  blue  blouses  come  upon  the  orchestra 
md  polish  and  examine  the  instruments  before  the 
>andsmen  put  in  an  appearance;  and  a  busy  group 
)f  helpers,  also  in  blouses,  clearing  up   the  music 
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and  instruments  when  the  concert  had  come  to  a 
conclusion. 

Every  detail  seemed  to  be  studied  to  produce 
effects  which  only  a  Frenchman  knows  how  to  pro- 
duce or  cares  to  obtain. 

The  tympani,  which  with  us  consist  of  three  or 
four   drums   made  of   copper,   and   getting  blacker 
with  every   month  of   use  until   they  are  dull,   un- 
sightly objects,  were  in  this  case  four  drums,  played 
by  two  men,  each  instrument  having  a  shallow  brass 
shell,  and  brightly  burnished.     The  three  flutes  were 
all  silver,  and  in  other  respects  appearances  were  ob- 
viously  studied.      His  men  all  played  exactly   to- 
gether "  to  order,"  as  only  a  race  subject  to  conscrip- 
tion   and    military    rule    could    possibly    do.     The 
Frenchman  is  controlled  by  his  superior  officer  from 
the  cradle  up,  and  when  he  dies,  an  official  walks 
at  the  head  of  his  funeral  procession.     Hence  it  is 
that   the   ten   double-bass   players   all  used   instru- 
ments  alike,   with    lions-head    scroll,   and    straight 
bows  all  alike,  and  stopped  the  strings  all  of  them 
in  the  same  position.     You  did  not  see  some  of  his 
violinists  playing  in  the  first  and  some  in  the  third 
position  ! 

When  the  remarkable  playing  of  this  orchestra 
was  considered,  it  dawned  upon  us  that  here  lay  the 
sec  et       ro  s.  Lamoureux  hgd  a  vast  human  machine 
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which  worked  his  will  only.  With  Englishmen  there 
is  always  that  indefinable  quality  known  as  indi- 
viduality, but  here  the  individual  skill  as  a  per- 
former was  brought  under  the  complete  control  of 
the  presiding  genius. 

At  the  last  concert  of  the  first  series,  an  immense 
laurel  wreath,  tied  with  ribbon  of  the  French  colours, 
was  handed  up  to  the  conductor,  who  turned  towards 
his  men  and  indicated  that  it  was  for  them;  at  a 
signal  they  all  rose  together  and  bowed.  This  was 
another  novelty,  and  has  since  been  tried  in  London, 
but  the  difference  between  the  two  styles  is  very 
marked.  When  the  Englishmen  rise,  it  is  one  at  a 
time,  and  while  some  bow  others  turn  towards  their 
neighbours  and  smile  at  the  absurdity  (to  them)  of 
the  thing. 

I  fear  English  boys  are  not  taught  to  bow,  and 
cannot  pick  up  the  grace  in  after  life. 

Lamoureux's  coining  amongst  us  had  good  effect 

in   stimulating   our   musicians,   who  now   find   that, 

with  attention  to  detail,  we  are  not  left  behind,  but 

:an  play  as  well  as  any  foreign  band,  when  properly 

onducted. 

Mons.  Lamoureux  had  every  string  player  into  his 
:00m  before  going  on  the  platform,  that  his  instru- 
nent  might  be  tuned  to  a  large  fork  provided  for 
he  purpose.    Mr.  Henry  Wood  immediately  adopted 
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the  same  method,  and  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Payne,  one 
of  the  keenest  and  most  painstaking  of  our  conduc- 
tors, goes  about  amongst  his  men  in  the  band  room, 
violin  in  hand,  and  personally  ascertains  that  the 
instruments  are  tuned  to  his  satisfaction. 

I  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  Mons.  Lamoureux 
because  his  permanent  orchestra  enabled  him  to  in- 
stitute many  practices  which  are  impossible  to  us, 
who  hear  mostly  only  "  scratch  bands."  I  firmly 
believe  that  had  we  the  same  advantages  of  organ- 
isation, our  own  results  would  be  quite  equal  to  any 
the  world  can  produce. 

The  following  paragraph,  relating  an  interview 
with  the  famous  Frenchman,  is  taken  from  the 
"Daily  Mail"  of  April  13,  1899: 

"I  am  much  in  love  with  England  and  the  English,  and 
I  keenly  regretted  not  being  able  to  go  to  London  last 
November."  His  fair  interviewer  then  asked  him  what 
the  cher  maitre  thought  of  English  audiences  and  musi- 
cians. To  which  question  he  replied  that  our  musical 
knowledge  is  infinitely  greater  than  could  possibly  be 
imagined ;  in  English  society  are  amateurs  whose  musical 
education  leaves  absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired ;  the  time 
has  come  to  protest  against  the  false  idea  generally  obtain- 
ing on  the  Continent,  as  to  the  precise  amount  of  art  in  the 
English  temperament;  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  is  of  the 
highest  possible  order,  and  Mr.  Newman  a  musician  of  the 
very  highest  merit. 

M.  Lamoureux  ends  his  sentence  with  impressive  eulogy 
"I  do  not  doubt  but  that  in  ten  years'  time  the  English 
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race  will  produce  some  great  musical  genius  who  shall  rank 
with  Shakespeare  in  literature;  their  musical  education  is 
so  sure  and  so  complete." 

"Grand  merci,"  M.  Lamoureux. 

Professor    Villiers    Stanford,    m   a    letter    to   the 
"  Times,"  said  : 

Our  orchestras,  singers  and  composers  are  all  comparable 
with  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  any  country.  There  is 
a  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  the  art  which  is  gathering  force 
year  by  year,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  in  England 
for  three  centuries. 

The  grandest  conductor  that  I  have  yet  seen  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  Dr.  Hans  Richter.  The  first  time 
that  I  saw  him  he  conducted  a  Beethoven  symphony 
to  perfection  without  a  score.  It  was  a  revelation 
to  me  to  see  his  perfect  command  and  breadth  of 
treatment.  There  is  no  fuss  or  ostentation  about 
him,  and  he  is  simply  worshipped  by  his  band. 
There  cannot  be  two  opinions  upon  the  superb  merit 
of  this  great  man,  and  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
h^  has  now  made  England  his  place  of  residence. 

One  small  fact  amongst  others  struck  my  fancy. 
When  he  was  conducting,  instead  of  retiring  to  the 
artists'  room,  with  the  grand  ones,  he  took  a  chair 
amongst  his  own  men;  111  fact,  he  identified  himself 
with  them  instead  of  being  above  them. 

The  magnetic  force  exerted  by  some  conductors 
upon  their  bands  was  well  illustrated  when  I  visited, 
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for  the  first  time,  a  place  of  public  entertainment,! 
where  a  first-class  permanent  orchestra  is  main- 
tained. I  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  per- 
fect ensemble;  every  part  was  clean  and  bright;  I 
felt  that  nothing  more  could  be  desired.  Presentlyi 
another  conductor  stepped  up  to  the  desk ;  it  was  the) 
deputy  that  had  been  conducting  so  far. 

The  new  comer  was  the  conductor-in-chief.! 
Directly  he  took  the  baton  between  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  and  his  thumb  in  a  light  and  easy  fashion, 
the  music  became  more  sparkling  than  ever ;  the  men 
all  seemed  to  me  to  get  nearer  to  the  front  edge  of 
their  chairs.  The  band  before  was  perfect,  now  it 
had  gained  something  indefinable  by  the  presence 
of  this  man.  What  was  it  ?  The  only  word  likely  tc 
explain  it  is  "  charm  "—a  quality  possessed  by  few, 
but  intensified  by  knowledge  and  confidence  in  its  use. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  conductors  of 
repute  whom  I  could  indicate  as  giving  valuable  ob- 
ject lessons  every  time  they  appear  in  public,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  they  cannot  all  be  profitably  named 
here.  While  many  have  their  faults,  all  have  points 
of  interest;  and  should  one  of  these  peruse  this 
paper,  I  hope  he  will  accept  the  assurance  that  his 
name  is  omitted  because  his  methods  are  both  gooc 
and  well  known,  or  that  I  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  him  conduct, 
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Without  doubt  Dr.  F.  H.  Cowen  is  the  "  Emperor  " 
of  English  speaking  conductors,  a  mere  enumeration 
of  his  conducting  engagements  at  the  present  time 
will  suffice  to  show  in  what  high  esteem  he  stands. 
He  is  the  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  London,  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Liverpool, 
the  Glasgow  Orchestral  Concerts,  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Orchestral  Concerts  amongst  others.  Reams 
of  verbal  description  (at  least  of  mine)  would 
not  be  so  eloquent  in  his  praise  as  this  list,  incom- 
plete as  it  is,  of  societies  whose  elected  chief 
he  is. 

He  conducts  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  classics  with- 
out a  score,  a  great  feat  of  memory  and  confidence; 
but  it  has  its  risks  and  should  not  be  indulged  in  by 
lesser  lights,  or  disaster  may  follow. 

May  I  be  pardoned  if  I  now  point  out  some  of  the 
Host  noticeable  defects  of  a  few  of  our  prominent 
nen? 

We  have  got  amongst  us  some  famous  men  belong- 
ng  to  the  last  generation,  and  because  they  are 
ifamous  we  not  only  bear  with  their  faults,  but  some 
J/oung  conductors  even  would  justify  themselves 
n  copying  them  !  One  of  the  most  glaring  of  these 
faults  is  stamping,  or  marking  the  time  with  the 
foot.  The  steady  tap,  tap,  is  a  most  unmusical  and 
anjustinable    interruption.      At    a    recent    suburban 
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concert,  where  everything  was  well  managed,  there 
was  this  addition  of  a  drum  part  that  hit  every  beat 
in  every  bar.  That  is  what  it  really  amounts  to  ! 
It  is  so  easy  to  form  a  bad  manner  that  young  men' 
should  guard  against  this  one  at  all  costs.  At 
Kneller  Hall,  while  a  band  of  two  hundred  and  fifty? 
to  three  hundred  soldiers  play  through  a  two  hours' 
programme,  not  one  foot  is  seen  to  be  moving;  the 
conductor  gives  the  beat  that  all  can  see,  and  that  is 
sufficient. 

While  speaking  of  soldiers,  I  may  note  a  new  de- 
parture of  importance.  It  has  always  been  the 
practice  for  the  bandmaster  to  rap  his  desk  at  a 
change  of  subject.  This  is  done  to  call  attention.  I 
have  even  seen  printed  instructions  on  programmes 
as  to  how  many  raps  on  the  desk  would  signify  a 
change.  Now  our  best  military  bandmasters  have 
adopted  a  silent  method,  by  holding  the  baton  up- 
right and  quite  still  for  a  space  of  a  bar  or  two. 
What  the  eye  can  and  should  see  need  not  be  en- 
forced by  noise. 

Conductors  are  not  seen  at  their  best  during  a 
public  performance.  Then  everything  has  to  go  in 
the  best  way  that  it  can  and  there  is  no  stopping  to 
correct  errors  or  improve  phrasing.  Many  unmusical 
people  imagine  that  the  conductor  is  more  orna- 
mental than  useful,  in  fact  that   feeling  is  so  pre- 
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valent,  that  when  Sir  Michael  Costa  tried  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,  the  most  exclusive 
club  in  London— His  Grace  the  Duke  of  ob- 
jected, saying  that  he  always  understood  that  the 
man  who  flourished  a  stick  at  the  head  of  a  party 
of  fiddlers  was  a  mountebank !  Nevertheless  Sir 
Michael  was  elected. 

To  see  a  conductor  at  work  and  to  understand 
what  it  is  that  he  does  it  is  necessary  to  attend  re- 
hearsals under  his  directions,  to  see  him  all  nerves, 
stopping,  correcting,  and  inspiring  his  performers, 
then  it  will  be  found  that  conducting  is  real  hard 
work,  if  seriously  undertaken,  and  that  the  conduct- 
ing of  an  amateur  orchestra  is  infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult and  exhausting  than  it  is  with  a  professional 
one.  In  the  latter  case  all  the  musicians  are  trained, 
more  or  less,  whereas  the  amateurs  are  more  liable 
to  play  wrong  notes  or  be  careless,  or  at  least  less 
exact  than  those  who  make  music  their  profession. 

While  some  conductors  are  lax  in  their  methods, 
others  work  really  hard  to  produce  the  best  results 
and  their  efforts  are  scarcely  recognised  by  the  aver- 
age listener,  who  dees  not  know  what  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  has  been  taken  to  produce  that  which  he 
is  listening  to. 

It  is  not  easy  to  gain  access  to  rehearsals  unless 
one  sits  in  either  a  choir  or  a  band;  therefore  every- 
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one  who  aspires  to  conduct  should  qualify  for  a  seat, 
that  he  may  see  as  many  conductors  at  work  as  he 
possibly  can  and  make  each  one  of  them  a  study. 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  conductors  strongly 
object  to  the  presence  of  visitors  at  rehearsal  as  they 
do  not  want  to  give  away  the  knowledge  that  repre- 
sents a  life's  study,  in  fact,  one  of  our  leading  men 
keeps  a  sharp  eye  upon  all  the  doors,  and  if  one 
should  be  opened  ever  so  little,  he  at  once  stops  and 
waits  until  the  intrusive  head  has  been  withdrawn. 

A  story  is  told  of  Anton  Rubinstein.  When  he 
was  conductor  at  the  Imperial  Opera  House  at  St. 
Petersburg,  some  ladies  of  the  Imperial  Family  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  present  at  a  rehearsal. 

On  the  fatal  morning  when  the  ladies  arrived, 
they  found  the  house  in  its  dismantled  condition, 
the  stage  cleared  and  all  the  place  in  semi-darkness. 
Rubinstein  then  took  individual  members  of  the  or- 
chestra, such  as  the  second  bassoon  or  one  horn, 
through  a  bar  or  two,  and  kept  this  up  until  the 
ladies  discovered  that  it  was  not  so  interesting  as 
they  had  anticipated,  then,  when  they  had  taken 
their  departure  and  were  clear  off  the  premises,  the 
rehearsal  proper  began. 

Herr  Felix  Mottl,  when  in  London  recently,  con- 
ducted a  rehearsal  of  one  of  Beethoven's  symphonies, 
and    electrified    his    instrumentalists    by    suddenly 
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>oking  up  at  one  of  them  and  shouting  out  "As." 
he  expression  of  surprise  that  spread  itself  over  the 
aces  melted  into  a  smile,  followed  by  a  ripple  of 
mghter,  when  it  was  remembered  that  As  is  the 
ierman  for  A  flat. 

It  is  an  enormous  advantage  if  a  conductor  can 
ing  a  passage  here  and  there  to  illustrate  his  mean- 
ig  when  correcting  his  forces.  Speaking  of  the 
iloucester  Festival  of  1901,  a  press  critic  signing 
imself  "  Lancelot,"  has  said  :  "  None  of  the  con- 
.uctors  seemed  to  possess  a  vocal  organ  worthy  of 
he  name,  and  their  attempts  to  sing  sundry  themes 
1  their  works  suggested  the  need  of  a  few  lessons 
a  voice  production.  Mr.  Brewer  makes  use  of  a 
alsetto  tone,  Sir  Hubert  Parry  hums  like  a  bumble- 
bee, and  Dr.  Cowen  indulges  in  syllabic  enunciations 
f  which  remarkable  examples  are  '  Lum  par,'  '  Pom, 
>om,  pom,'  '  Par  da  te  turn,'  and  '  D-a-ar-/££-ar.' ' 

Now  as  to  the  act  of  beating.  It  is  often  a  pain- 
ul  sight  to  see  a  man  struggling  with  a  baton 
gasped  by  the  middle,  and  both  of  his  arms  flying 
ip  and  down,  his  back  view  reminding  one  of  a 
>enguin.  Most  men  can  look  fairly  graceful  if  they 
lo  not  disregard  such  a  matter.  As  I  have  before 
•uggested,  one  arm  at  a  time  is  enough  for  most 
purposes,  the  left  hand  being  brought  into  use  only 
is  occasion  may  require. 


} 


Before   starting,   or  after    a    pause, 

raise     the     Baton  slightly     before 

bringing    it    down,  as    a    warning: 

k 


A 


For     (p    or   |    or  f 


//  slow  then  beat  four  in  the  bar, 
as  below. 


For  Common  time. 


1   3    %  * 

Bad,  all  Worse, 

down  beats,     very  comi 


For  slow  four  beat  eight  in  the  bar. 


AA 


Good. 


Bad. 


A  trocious. 


For     |     or     f. 


Good. 


Bad, 


For  £.    //  it  is  quick  or   ]/a\$t  tfm  tflm  hmt 
one  in  the  bar. 


i 


For  f 


*.$.!>. 


U  quick. 


Goody  if  slow. 


Bad. 


1.H 


"or  | 


1.Z.3. 


//  Wow. 


I0.H.* 


or   J~s 

8 
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It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  only  one  down 
beat  should  be  given  in  each  bar.    A  short  time  since 
I  played  in  an  orchestra  where  the  professional  con- 
ductor beat  four  in  the  bar,  the  first  three  being  all 
down  beats.     It  is  true  that  the  second  ended  to  his 
left,  and  the  third  to  his  right  hand,  but  they  all 
began  at  the  top.     It  was  therefore  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  know  where  we  were.     The  bar  should  be  so 
beaten  that  we  always  know  the  part  of  it  we  are  at. 
Another  very  faulty  way  is  to  allow  the  baton  to 
describe  ovals  or   even  circles.     Each   beat   should 
have  its  point  and  the  down  beat  should  rest  just 
long  enough  to  fix  the  accent,  that  being  the  most 
important  one. 

Sometimes  one  sees  f  beat  as  though  it  were  J 
twice  over.  This  is  wrong;  there  should  be  only  one 
down  beat. 

Recently  a  conductor  of  a  very  large  amateur 
choir,  performing  before  some  thousands  of  spec- 
tators, beat  a  slow  four  by  making  four  down  and 
four  up  beats.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  con- 
fusing, and  it  could  only  be  tolerated  where  every- 
one sang  from  ear. 

The  diagrams  suggest  considerations  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  conduct  either  choir  or  band,  thi 
principle  being  always  the  same. 

In   training   a   choir   it    is,   of   course,   absolutel) 
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necessary  that  the  choirmaster  should  have  a  quick 
ear  to  detect  faults  of  intonation;  wrong  notes 
abound;  but  one  of  the  most  important  qualifica- 
tions is  that  he  should  be  able  to  correct  bad 
pronunciation. 

At  a  choral  competition  held  lately,  a  highly 
respectable  choir,  m  singing  the  test  piece  did  not 
observe  uniformity.  The  soprancs  sang  a  few  bars, 
answered  by  the  altos,  the  same  words  being  used 
by  the  composer  for  both  voices,  but  not  by  the 
singers.  The  altos  did  not  pronounce  them  in  the 
same  way  as  the  sopranos.  As  these  phrases  came 
several  times  over,  the  effect  was  ludicrous.  This 
indicated  not  only  the  grossest  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  choirmaster,  but  want  of  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  singers  themselves.  It  reminded  me  of 
the  story  of  the  tall  English  spinster  and  the  short 
stout  Scotchman  who  sang  the  duet  "  The  Swallows.'* 
Each  answered  each — 

rhey  fly  away— they  flee  awa— they  fly  away— they  flee  awa. 

All  churchgoers  are  familiar  with  the  response, 
jjiven  by  the  boys— "  Lor— dhave  mercy  upon  us, 
ind  incline  ou— rhearts  to  keep  fhi— slaw." 

The  constantly  recurring  words  of  the  " Halle- 
ujah  Chorus"  will  be  remembered— "  For  He  shall 
eign  fo — rever — an— dever." 
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The   very   awkward    line   in    Cardinal   Newman's 

beautiful  hymn  is  an  illustration  of  difficulty  to  be 

overcome  : 

Lead,  kindly  Light,  amidst  the  encircling  gloom, 
Lead  Thou  me  on  (pronounced  meyon). 

Numerous  examples  will  readily  occur  to  any  one 
who  has  given  the  slightest  attention  to  the  subject 
and  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  words  are  always  of 
the  most  vital  importance;  otherwise  it  would  save 
much  trouble  if  we  had  barrel-organ  music,  which 
would  be  more  note  perfect  and  strict  in  tempo. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  the  choice  of 
music  for  a  choir.  It  will  be  at  once  admitted  that 
the  conductor,  or  other  responsible  officer,  who  makes 
the  selection,  should  exercise  sound  discretion.  1 
remember  a  competition  in  which  a  mixed  choir  of 
young  men  and  women  were  made  to  sing  apart-sorg 
all  about  kissing.  Now  kissing  is  a  subject  very  at- 
tractive to  some  mortals  under  certain  circumstances, 
but  a  public  exhibition  is  not  the  one  usually  chosen. 
The  selection  of  the  piece  was  a  defect  in  good  taste. 

I  know  an  anthem  the  burden  of  which,  often  re- 
peated, is,  "  The  new  wine  made  the  maidens  glad"  ! 
This,  of  course,  is  scriptural,  but  authority  has  said 
that  things  may  be  lawful,  but  may  not  be  expedient ! 

In  church  services  the  words  are  the  spirit  of  the 
whole,  while  the  music  carries  them  upon  its  wings; 
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therefore  the  language  used  must  be  perfectly  clear. 
It  is  best  that  a  conductor  should  treat  a  vocal  work 
as  a  poem,  and  know  the  words  and  their  full 
meaning. 

Whether  choirmasters  should  be  singers  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  been  discussed  from  time  to  time.  Un- 
fortunately many  organists  who  fill  the  double 
office  of  organist  and  choirmaster  are  selected  for 
their  having  successfully  played  so  many  hymn 
tunes  and  voluntaries.  Now  it  doss  not  at  all  follow 
that  because  a  man  can  play  the  organ  he  can  also 
train  a  choir.  A  case  that  came  under  my  personal 
notice  will  prove  this.  Two  churchwardens  in  North 
London  suddenly  found  themselves  called  upon  to 
choose  an  organist  and  choirmaster.  As  neither  of 
them  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  music  they 
asked  the  retiring  organist  to  sit  in  a  pew  behind 
them.  The  candidates  played,  the  late  organist  wrote 
a  name  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  quietly  dropped  it 
over  the  pew.  The  churchwardens  retired  to  the 
vestry  and  solemnly  chose  their  man  whose  name  was 
on  the  paper.  There  was  a  surpliced  choir  at  this 
church,  and  much  choir  work  to  do.  My  own  view 
of  the  matter  is  that  it  needs  a  vocalist  to  train 
vocalists.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  are  a  great 
number  who  are  able  to  teach  singing,  and  who  pro- 
duce good  results  from  their  choirs  (yet  themselves 
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'  lack  singing  voices),  but  that  is  because  they  have 
studied  the  subject.  All  who  would  conduct  a  choir 
should  take  pains  to  observe  cur  best  solo  singers 
and  choruses,  and  get  from  them  valuable  sugges- 
tions which  can  be  made  good  use  of  in  developing 
one's  own  choir. 

There  are  churches  where  the  two  offices  are  kept 
apart,  and  the  results  are  better,  for  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  one  who  relies  upon  his  organ  to  pull 
the  service  through  will  make  organ  playing  "the 
thing,"  while  a  vocalist  will  maintain  that  it  is  the 
function  of  the  organist  to  accompany  the  singing : 
and  this  surely  is  the  more  reasonable  view  of  the 
matter. 

In  arranging  a  choir,  the  sopranos  should  always 
be  on  the  left  hand  of  the  conductor,  the  altos  on 
the  right,  the  tenors  behind  the  sopranos,  and  the 
basses  behind  the  altos. 

In  conducting  an  orchestra,  a  very  different  know- 
ledge is  required,  inasmuch  as  numerous  instruments 
of  different  tone  and  pitch  are  used,  and  the  con- 
ductor should  have  acquaintance — at  least  a  "  speak- 
ing acquaintance" — with  them.  Whether  he  should 
be  able  to  play  upon  them  all  is  very  doubtful,  but 
it  certainly  would  give  him  a  much  better  grip  of 
his  subject. 

Each  instrument  has  its  own  proper  function,  and 
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also  its  own  prejudices,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use 
the  expression.  Often  we  find  music  written  that  is 
not  difficult  when  you  look  at  it,  but  to  play  it  re- 
quires much  skill,  because  awkwardly  placed.  On 
string  instruments  there  are  always  alternative  ways 
of  fingering,  and  a  conductor  should  be  able  to  indi- 
cate the  most  favourable.  Wind  instruments  present 
many  difficulties,  and  there  are  not  two  alike.  I  have 
often  noticed  that  where  the  conductor  is  a  violinist, 
he  gives  nearly  all  his  attention  to  the  strings,  and 
the  wind-players  have  to  do  the  best  they  can  with- 
out his  help. 

That  veteran,  the  late  Sir  August  Manns,  who 
achieved  the  wonderful  record  of  having  conducted 
an  orchestral  concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace  every 
day  for  nearly  fifty  years,  made  his  first  appearance 
there  as  a  solo  violinist,  and  when  first  appointed 
conductor,  used  to  conduct  with  his  bow.  He  was 
formerly  a  clarinet  player  and  flautist,  and  a  band- 
master in  the  German  army. 

When  Dr.  Richter  first  came  to  London  to  conduct, 
some  difficulty  occurred  with  a  horn  part.  He  had 
the  instrument  passed  up  to  him,  and  showed  how 
the  passage  should  be  played.  This  incident  did 
more  to  establish  him  in  a  firm  position  with  the 
band  than  years  of  talk  would  have  done.  The  men 
at  once  saw  that  he  was  no  ordinary  musician.     The 
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French  horn  is  far  away  the  most  difficult  wind  in- 
strument to  understand ;  hence  in  Germany  (where 
more  form  is  observed  in  all  social  functions  than 
in  England),  the  first  horn  player  is  nearly  always 
the  president  of  the  band.  When  a  speech  has  to  be 
made,  he  makes  it.  When  a  deputation  is  formed, 
he  heads  it.  When  a  member  of  the  band  dies,  he 
walks  before  his  companions  in  the  procession.  Thus 
Dr.  Richter  scored  a  point,  and  a  big  one  too. 
The  following  is  from  the  "  Daily  News  "  : 

Richter's  versatility  is  very  pleasantly  alluded  to  by  his 
former  school-fellow,  Herr  Franz  Fridberg,  in  an  article  in 
the  "  Berliner  Tageblatt."  One  reason  of  his  great  success 
as  a  conductor,  it  is  well  known,  lies  in  his  ability  to  play 
in  some  sort  of  fashion,  almost  every  instrument  in  the 
orchestra.  As  a  student  of  nineteen  he  was  much  the  same. 
Herr  Fridberg  says  : 

11  Was  there  no  trombonist,  Richter  laid  down  his  horn 
and  seized  the  trombone;  next  time  it  would  be  the  oboe, 
the  bassoon,  or  the  trumpet,  and  then  he  would  pop  up 
among  the  violins.  I  saw  him  once  manipulating  the 
contra-bass,  and  on  the  kettledrums  he  was  unsurpassed. 
When  we — the  Conservatory  Orchestra — under  Hellmes- 
berger's  leading,  once  performed  a  mass  in  the  Church 
of  the  Invalides,  Richter  sang.  How  he  did  sing  !  At 
times  he  helped  out  the  bassi  in  difficult  passages,  at 
others  the  tenors,  and  I  believe  he  even  sang  with  the 
soprani.  I  learned  to  know  him  on  that  day,  moreover, 
as  an  excellent  organist.  It  excited  uncommon  merriment 
among  us  fellow  performers  when  he  stood  there,  and 
with  an  important  look,  sent  out,  over  the  whole  orches- 
tra and  chorus,  his  '  Crucifixus '  into  the  body  of  the  1 
church." 
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Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  when  a  boy,  could  play  upon 
any  instrument  in  the  band  of  which  his  father  was 
bandmaster,  except  those  too  large  for  his  lips ;  and, 
when  studying  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  he 
used  to  fill  up  any  part  that  was  missing  in  the 
orchestra. 

It  will  readily  be  conceded  that  one  who  possesses 
full  information  will  have  great  advantage  over  one 
who  has  not  the  same  equipment. 

The  late  Lieutenant  S.  C.  Griffiths,  of  Kneller 
Hall,  in  his  excellent  book,  "The  Military  Band" 
(Rudall,  Carte  and  Co.),  says  : 

He  (the  conductor)  requires  a  practical  knowledge  of 
instruments,  and  should  be  a  moderate  performer  upon 
them.  This  is  only  to  be  attained  by  practice,  but  is  not 
such  a  difficult  task  as  may  be  supposed. 

In  seating  an  orchestra  the  first  violins  sit  to  the 
left  hand  of  the  conductor,  the  second  violins  to  his 
right;  violas  in  the  middle,  and  'cellos  and  basses 
behind  them;  the  wind  department  ranged  behind 
the  strings  in  the  following  order,  counting  from  the 
left  hand  :  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns, 
trumpets  (or  cornets),  three  trombones  (alto,  tenor 
and  bass),  tympani,  etc.,  behind  them  in  the  centre. 
In  England  the  band  always  sits  in  front  of  the 
choir,  while  on  the  Continent  the  reverse  is  often  the 
case,  the  choir  being  in  front  and  the  band  behind. 
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The  former  is  the  most  usual  form,  but  of  late 
years  orchestras  have  grown  so  large  in  the  string 
division  that  another  form  has  been  adopted  at  the 
Queen's  Hall  with  good  results. 

It  is  certain  that  in  former  times  orchestral  bands 
were  not  so  overbalanced  by  string  tone  as  at  pre- 
sent. Sir  Michael  Costa  was  the  chief  of  sinners  in 
bringing  up  both  the  numbers  and  the  pitch  at  which 
they  played. 

The  King's  private  band  consists  of  five  first  vio- 
lins, four  second,  three  violas,  two  'cellos,  and  two 
double  basses,  with  wind. 

The  band  that  played  daily  for  so  many  years  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  consisted  of  six  first  violins,  four 
second,  three  violas,  three  'cellos  and  three  double 
basses  with  full  wind.  For  the  Saturday  concerts 
the  numbers  were  increased  to  sixteen  first,  twelve 
second,  nine  violas,  eight  'cellos,  and  eight  bassesj 
without  materially  altering  the  wind  parts,  except  to 
overcrowd  them,  as  I  think. 

The  Queen's  Hall  band,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sists (in  1906)  of  fourteen  first  violins,  fourteen 
second,  eight  violas,  eight  'cellos  and  six  double- 
basses;  yet  the  same  number  of  wind  instruments 
are  employed. 

Even  greater  is  the  disproportion  in  some  cases. 
The  Philharmonic  band  contains  sixteen  first  violins, 
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;ixteen  second,  twelve  violas,  twelve  'cellos  and 
eleven  basses.  The  result  is  that  the  softer-toned 
nstruments — the  flutes,  especially  the  second  flute, 
;he  second  oboe,  the  bassoons,  and  the  French  horns 
—are  overpowered.  It  frequently  happens  that 
delicate  solo  passages  for  flute  or  horn  are  com- 
pletely swamped  by  the  accompaniment  of  such  a 
crowd  of  strings. 

If  it  is  possible  to  play  the  best  music  with  a  band 
containing  nineteen  or  twenty  violins,  violas  and 
'cellos  and  basses,  all  told,  as  at  the  Crystal  Palace; 
seventy  or  eighty,  as  we  often  find  upon  an  orches- 
tra, is  surely  out  of  all  proportion,  and  must  destroy 
the  composer's  intention,  to  some  extent,  by  the  great 
preponderance  of  string  tone. 

Where  a  very  large  number  of  strings  are  used  I 
think  conductors  should  double  the  weaker  parts, 
and  so  restore,  to  some  extent,  the  intended  balance 
of  tone,  but  it  would  be  far  better  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  strings  until  a  proper  balance  of  tone-colour 
was  produced. 

The   following   from  the   "Musical   Record"   for 

April  1,  1897,  is  significant: 

Beethoven  had  to  experience  the  truth  of  Mattheson's 
remark  as  to  the  reduction  of  speed  in  proportion  to 
numbers,  when  attending  a  performance  of  his  Sym- 
phony in  A  at  the  Musical  Union  (Musik-Verein)  in 
Vienna.     He   was   particularly    annoyed    by    the    tempo   of 
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the  second  movement  (allegretto),  which  he  declared  to 
be  much  too  quick The  performances  of  the  above- 
mentioned  society  did  not  meet  with  his  approval,  as  the 
dimensions  of  their  concert  hall  required  a  big  orchestra. 
Beethoven  declared,  however,  that  he  did  not  write  his 
symphonies  for  such  numbers  of  instrumentalists  as  the 
Musical  Union  generally  employed,  as  "he  did  not  want 
noisy  music."  For  his  purposes  he  required  only  about 
sixty  good  musicians,  being  convinced  that  only  that  num- 
ber would  be  able  to  produce  correctly  the  rapid  changes 
of  light  and  shade,  and  that  therefore  the  character  of  each 
movement,  together  with  its  poetical  contents,  would  not 
be  destroyed. 

When  Haydn  produced  his  symphonies  in  Lon- 
don, in  1791,  he  had  an  orchestra  of  thirty-five. 

Now  that  so  much  is  being  said  as  to  the  perform- 
ance of  "The  Messiah"  as  Handel  wrote  it,  some 
good  may  arise  if  we  try  to  restore  the  balance  so 
disturbed  by  the  great  addition  recently  made  to  the 
strings  for  the  sake  of  brilliancy  and  force. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
difference  between  sixty  players  and  one  hundred 
would  be  the  additions  to  the  bowed  instruments. 

It  has  therefore  been  found  of  great  advantage  to 
place  the  wood-wind  in  the  centre  of  the  orchestra, 
just  in  front  of  the  conductor,  the  horns  behind  the 
wood;  first  violins  and  violas  to  the  left,  second  j 
violins  to  the  right,  'cellos  and  basses  divided,  some 
on  each  side,  trombones  behind  to  the  rieht 

This  method  of  seating  brings  the  less  powerful 
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instruments  more  forward,  and  they  are  better  heard 
by  the  audience. 

One  reason  why  amateur  bands  are  so  often  pain- 
ful to  listen  to  is  that  insufficient  attention  is  paid  to 
tuning.  What  usually  happens  is  this.  A  band 
meets,  say,  once  a  week;  an  Englishman's  privilege 
is  to  be  always  a  little  late  !  the  practice  commences, 
say,  ten  minutes  after  the  appointed  hour,  when  only 
one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  players  have  arrived. 
They  tune  at  starting;  others  come  and  join  in  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  course  of  half-an-hour  there 
are  not  two  instruments  exactly  in  tune,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  late  comers  and  partly  because  instru- 
ments not  in  constant  use  quickly  get  "out." 

A  conductor  should  see  that  his  band  is  dead  in 
tune  from  time  to  time.  If  it  is  worth  while  for  some 
of  our  great  ones  to  take  so  much  trouble  with  a  pro- 
fessional band,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  what 
can  we  say  to  one  who  neglects  this  precaution  when 
dealing  with  amateurs  ?  Zeal  counts  for  nothing, 
skill  for  little  more,  if  the  playing  is  out  of  tune. 

There  are  two  grave  faults  that  amateur  conduc- 
tors (and  some  professional  ones  also)  fall  into.  One 
is  that  of  making  pauses,  or  waiting  between  the 
numbers  of  a  continuous  work.  The  story,  narra- 
tive, or  description,  should  run  through  without 
breaking  it  up  into  short  sections.     It  is  easy  to  ima- 
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gine  the  great  loss  that  occurs  if  a  pause  is  allowed 
between  the  recitative  of  Stephen  and  the  immedi- 
ately following  chorus,  "  Stone  him  to  death,"  in 
Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul."  The  abrupt  change  in 
tonality  is  not  heard  and  the  wonderful  effect  is 
lost,  if  there  is  a  break.  The  same  thing  in  kind  will 
occur  in  many  works  if  continuity  is  not  observed. 

The  other  is,  that  in  conducting  solos,  either  vocal 
or  instrumental,  they  are  apt  to  enforce  their  own 
tenipi  upon  the  performer;  instead  of  which  the 
soloist  should  give  his,  or  her,  own  interpretation  of 
the  work,  and  be  followed  by  the  conductor,  who 
will  watch  every  inflection  of  tone  and  tempo,  and 
accommodate  the  accompaniment  accordingly.  I 
have  known  a  professional  conductor  to  have  the 
assurance  to  stand  up  in  a  church  and  conduct  a 
professional  singer  through  his  solos,  although  the 
organist  was  round  the  corner  and  quite  out  of  sight 
of  the  baton ! 

Once  upon  a  time  I  saw  a  professional  conduct  a 
performance  of  the  "Messiah"  at  such  a  rate  that 
"All  we  like  sheep"  became  a  lively  polka;  they 
were  remarkably  jolly  sheep  !  and  the  solos  were 
taken  at  such  a  rush  that  they  lost  the  character  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  and  some  of  the  more  florid 
ones  nearly  broke  down,  much  to  the  horror  of  the 
victims  who  had  to  sing  to  such  a  beat 
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Every  amateur  conductor  should  provide  himself 
ith  a  "  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,"  a  pocket 
letronome  (one  made  like  a  tape  measure  to  roll  up 
1  a  metal  case  is  a  convenient  pattern),  and  a 
ining-fork. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  books  that  would 
e  found  very  interesting  and  instructive.  There 
re,  of  course,  many  others,  but  it  is  needless  to  name 
lem  all.  The  last  is  a  very  instructive,  chatty  and 
musing  book  for  players  of  brass  instruments,  as 
ull  of  information  as  an  "  egrer  is  of  meat." 


fc>fc> 


A  Short  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms."     Kennedy. 

(Curwen  and  Sons,  Is.) 
A   Dictionary   of   Musical   Terms."     Sir   J.    Stainer   and 
W.  Bahkbtt.     (Novello  and  Co.,  Is.) 
Organs,  Organists  and  Choirs."     Ml N SHALL. 

(Curwen  and  Sons,  Is.  6d.) 
Choral  and  Orchestral  Societies."     Venahles. 

(Curwen  and  Sons,   2s.  Q>d.) 
The  Study  of  the  Orchestra."     Hamilton  Clark. 

(Bider  and  Sons,    Is.   (zd.) 

Instrumentation."     Dr.  E.  Prolt.    (Novello  and  Co.,  2s. J 
The  Orchestra."     Dr.  E.  Prout.     2  vols.,  5s.  each. 

(Auycncr  and  Co.) 

Instrumentation."     Hector   Berlioz. 

(Novello  and  Co.,  12s.) 

The  Military  Band."     Griffiths. 

(lhidall,  Carte  and  Co.,  bs.) 

Talks  with  Bandsmen."     Algernon  T.  Rose. 

(liider  and  Sons,  2s.  Qd.) 

One  of  the  most  important  officers   of   a  choral 
Dciety  or  an  orchestra  is  the  librarian.     The  con- 
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ductor  must  be  sure  that  he  will  get  his  work  done 
before  the  hour  appointed  for  rehearsal.  Unless 
this  is  attended  to,  some  part,  perhaps  a  large  part, 
of  the  little  time  given  to  practice  is  frittered  away 
in  handing  round  copies. 

I  was  present  on  one  occasion  at  the  practice  of  a 
large  choir.  The  conductor  came  in  about  a  quarter- 
of-an-hour  late  (as  usual);  he  went  straight  to  his 
desk  and  at  once  started  a  piece.  After  about  ten 
minutes  of  futile  endeavour  he  suddenly  looked  up 
and  said,  "  Haven't  you  got  your  music  ?"  No  !  not 
one-third  of  the  persons  present  had  any  copies  !  We 
then  plunged  at  once  into  another  work,  with  the 
same  question  and  the  same  answer  to  follow  !  A 
third  time  we  started  in  vain,  because  it  was  nobody's 
business  to  act  as  librarian.  After  wasting  an  hour 
we  got  under  weigh.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  choir  may  be  spoilt  by  neglect, 
as  those  performers  who  can  be  really  useful  will 
not  put  up  with  that  sort  of  management. 

Unpunctuality  and  inattention  have  broken  up 
many  a  promising  organisation. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  small  sheet  of  brown 
paper  (but  not  the  noisy  kind  that  makes  a  rustle 
when  moved),  in  the  absence  of  proper  portfolios,  for 
each  desk.  When  folded,  it  makes  a  wrapper  that 
should  hold  everything    that    is   to  be    played    orj 
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sung;  otherwise  there  is  an  unreasonable  pause  be- 
tween each  piece  while  parts  are  distributed.  These 
packets  should  be  prepared  at  least  one  day  before 
the  meeting,  and  should  always  be  closed  by  the 
people  using  them  directly  the  rehearsal  is  finished. 
This  prevents  the  copies  getting  mixed,  and  causing 
the  librarian  needless  trouble  in  rearranging  them. 

The  position  of  conductor  is  a  very  exacting  one, 
and  not  free  from  criticism;  therefore  one  should  be 
careful  to  be  as  well  equipped  for  the  work  as  time 
and  circumstance  will  allow.  That  a  good  musician 
is  in  consequence  a  good  conductor  is  not  true; 
many  splendid  performers  are  bad  conductors, 
owing  to  their  not  being  alert  to  catch  passing 
thoughts  as  they  arise  out  of  the  rehearsal,  or  slow 
to  express  their  ideas.  Perhaps  the  worst  of  all  are 
composers.  It  may  sound  strange  to  say  so,  but  it  is 
largely  true  :  when  I  have  heard  musicians  spoken 
of  as  being  "touchy"  or  "over-sensitive,"  I  have 
replied  that  it  is  that  fact  which  accounts  for  their 
being  musicians.  It  is  the  supersensitive  natures 
only  which  can  develop  in  that  direction.  If  a  per- 
son is  not  sensitive,  he  cannot  be  musical.  Hence  com- 
posers whose  faculties  are  not  as  other  men's,  but 
more  acutely  attuned,  are  too  excitable  for  the  work. 
They  are  apt  to  lose  their  heads;  while  a  conductor 
should  be  like  the  captain  of  a  ship  in  a  gale,  the 
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last  to  be  deprived  of  his  judgment.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, of  course.  Sir  Joseph  Barnby  was  one; 
both  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  Professor  Stan- 
ford are  "  level-headed  men,"  but  the  exception  is 
said  to  prove  the  rule. 

Sir  George  Grove,  in  his  article  on  Beethoven,  in 
the  "  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,"  says  : 

As  a  conductor  his  motions  were  most  extravagant. 
At  a  pianissimo  lie  would  crouch  down  so  as  to  be  hidden 
by  the  desk,  and  then,  as  the  crescendo  increased,  would 
gradually  rise,  beating  all  the  time,  until  at  the  fortissimo 

he  would  spring  into  the  air  with  his  arms  extended 

When,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  after  he  became  deaf, 
he  lost  his  place,  and  these  motions  did  not  coincide  with 
the  music,  the  effect  was  very  unfortunate,  though  not  so 
unfortunate  as  it  would  have  been  had  he  himself  been 
aware  of  the  mistake. 

The  following  story,  obviously  made  as  pictur- 
esque as  possible,  will  be  found  in  "Louis  Spohr's 
Autobiography  "  : 

Upon  my  expressing  my  astonishment  to  Seyfried  at  this 
(Beethoven's  method  of  conducting),  he  related  to  me  a 
tragi-comic  circumstance  that  had  occurred  at  Beethoven's 
last  concert  at  the  theatre  "an  der  AVien." 

Beethoven  was  playing  a  new  pianoforte  concerto  of  his, 
but  forgot  at  the  first  tutti  that  he  was  a  solo  player, 
and  springing  up  began  to  direct  in  his  usual  way. 
At  the  first  sforzando  he  threw  out  his  arms  so  wide 
asunder,  that  he  knocked  both  the  lights  of  the  piano 
upon  the  ground.  The  audience  laughed,  and  Beet- 
hoven was  so  incensed  at  this  disturbance  that  he  made 
the  orchestra  cease  playing  and  began  anew.  Seyfried, 
fearing  that   a   repetition   of   the   accident   would   occur   at 
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the  same  passage  bade  two  boys  of  the  chorus  place 
themselves  on  either  side  of  Beethoven,  and  hold  the 
lights  in  their  hands.  One  of  the  boys  innocently 
approached  nearer,  and  was  reading  also  the  notes  of 
the  pianoforte  part.  When,  therefore,  the  fatal  sforzando 
came,  he  received  from  Beethoven's  out-thrown  right 
hand  so  smart  a  blow  on  the  mouth  that  the  poor  boy 
let  fall  the  light  from  terror.  The  other  boy,  more 
cautious,  had  followed  with  anxious  eyes  every  motion 
of  Beethoven,  and  by  suddenly  stooping  at  the  eventful 
moment,  he  avoided  a  slap  in  the  mouth.  If  the  public 
were  unable  to  restrain  their  laughter  before,  they  could 
now  much  less,  and  broke  out  into  a  regular  roar.  Beet- 
hoven got  into  such  a  rage  that  at  the  first  chords  half  a 
dozen  strings  broke.  Every  endeavour  of  the  real  lovers 
of  music  to  restore  calm  and  attention  was  for  the  moment 
useless.  The  first  allegro  was  therefore  lost  to  the  public. 
From  that  fatal  evening  Beethoven  would  not  give  another 
concert. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  "Musical  World": 

An    interesting    article    might    be    written    on    the    great 
I  composer     in     the     character     of     conductor.     Handel    was 
the  first   of   the   masters  to  have  much  experience   in  con- 
ducting.    Haydn    came    next,    putting    in     long    years     of 
I  work    with    the    Esterhazy    band.     Mendelssohn    was   emin- 
!  ent   as   a   conductor,   combining  the   decision    and   personal 
1  influence   of    a    great   leader   with    all   the    requisite    tech- 
nical   knowledge.     Berlioz     made     a     very    good    conductor 
when   he   was   in   sympathy   with   the   composer   being   con- 
ducted.    Wagner,    although    extremely    fond    of    conduct- 
i  ing,    was     never    successful     with    the     baton,    and    at   the 
i  Bayreuth  Festival,   as  Avell   as  at  the   Albert  Hall,   he  had 
I  the  good   sense  to   resign   it  to   Dr.    Richter.     We   are   re- 
j  minded   of   all   this   by   the    following    letter    of    Meyerbeer 
I  which    has   come    to    light.     The    letter    runs:     "I    am    not 
*  born   to   be    a    good   conductor.     People   say   that    a     good 
f|  chef  d'orchestre  ought  to  be  a  little  rude.     I  do  not  say 
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that  this  is  the  case ;  but  rudeness  has  always  been  con- 
trary to  my  nature.  It  gives  me  a  very  disagreeable 
impression  when  I  see  distinguished  artists  treated  as 
one  would  not  treat  a  servant.  I  do  not  think  a  con- 
ductor should  be  rude  or  rough,  but  he  ought  to  show 
himself  energetic,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  severe 
observation,  or  even  to  administer  a  stern  reprimand 
without  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  good  breeding.  At 
the  same  time  he  ought  to  have  the  power  of  attracting 
to  himself  the  love  of  all  his  artists,  who  should  at  the 
same  time  love  and  fear  him.  He  must  not  show  any 
weakness  of  character,  otherwise  he  will  lose  much  of  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  him.  As  for  me,  I  should  not 
be  energetic  enough,  exacting  enough,  during  the  re- 
hearsals, and  that  is  why  I  so  willingly  resign  the  baton 
to  others.  Rehearsals  have  generally  made  me  ill." 
This  letter  might  be  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  a  good  many  of  our  conductors — no  names  being 
mentioned. 

An  English  composer  has  "slated"  our  conductors 
rather  badly  for  being-  mere  "  mechanics."  It  hap- 
pened that  I  saw  this  same  composer  conduct  one 
of  his  own  works,  when  he  swung  his  baton  about 
in  a  most  erratic  manner,  stabbing  the  air  in  every 
direction  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  causing  the 
players  much  trouble.  After  the  concert  was  over  I 
asked  one  of  the  best  known  members  of  the  orches- 
tra how  they  could  manage  to  keep  together  under 
such  a  beat;  he  looked  pained  for  a  moment,  hesi- 
tated and  then  replied,  "We  do  the  best  we  can,  if  a 
passage  is  marked  presto,  then  we  play  it  presto,  if 
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it  is  marked  moderato,  we  play  it  moderato — as  I 
said  before,  we  do  the  best  we  can." 

DO    NOT. 

Having  now  "surveyed  mankind  from  China  to 
Peru,"  I  would  say  finally  : 

Do  not  undertake  the  position  of  conductor  unless 
you  have  an  abundance  of  patience. 

Do  not  lose  your  temper. 

Do  not  be  sarcastic. 

Do  not  go  on  to  the  end  of  a  piece  before  correct- 
ing errors,  but  stop,  make  your  remarks  in  very  few 
words,  and  go  on  at  once  before  "  the  scent  gets 
cold."  If  you  wait,  you  will  forget  half  the  blun- 
ders, and  fail  to  explain  the  others. 

Do  not  make  long  speeches. 

Do  not  repeat  your  words  to  impress  them ;  they 
are  more  likely  to  confuse. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  using  your  metronome  before 
starting  a  piece  at  rehearsal. 

Do  not  be  ashamed  of  consulting  your  "  Diction- 
ary of  Musical  Terms  "  if  you  come  across  a  word 
you  do  not  understand. 

Do  not  come  to  rehearsal  wondering  what  you  are 
going  to  do,  but  have  all  arrangements  made  before- 
hand, so  that  not  five  minutes  shall  be  wasted  out 
of  the  short  time  given  to  practice, 
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Do  not  conduct  with  a  rotary  beat,  as  though  you 
were  stirring  a  pudding. 

Do  not  switch  your  baton  as  though  you  were 
cracking  a  whip. 

Do  not  use  a  black  or  dark-coloured  baton,  it  can- 
not be  seen  so  well  as  a  white  one. 

Do  not  "  dance  to  the  music,"  or  use  excessive 
action  or  gesture. 

Do  not  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  study  the  de- 
portment of  the  railway  signal  post. .  Be  as  natural 
as  you  possibly  can,  without  fuss  or  affectation. 

Do  not  fail  to  watch  every  conductor  you  can  and 
learn  something  from  him. 

Lastly,  do  not  think  that  all  eyes  are  upon  you  : 
you  will  feel  embarrassed. 

I  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  Art 
shall  be  divorced  from  personal  considerations; 
when  a  conductor  will  be  so  hidden  by  shrubs, 
flowers  or  other  screen,  that  his  movements  shall  not 
distract  the  attention,  and  perhaps  offend  the  eyes 
of  the  audience,  but  that  is  not  yet. 

"  Young  men  see  visions,  and  old  men  dream  dreams." 

The  saying  is  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo  that : 
u  Trifles  make  perfection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle.'''' 


The   Organising   and   Conducting   of 
Amateur  Orchestras. 

2  he  substance  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  Mid- 
land Convention  of  Choirmasters  and  Music 
Teachers,  held  in  the  Large  Lecture  Theatre  of 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1  go  1,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Birming- 
ham in  the  chair. 

IN  common  with  thousands  of  music  lovers,  I  very 
much  regret  the  decay  of  orchestral  playing  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  keyboard  in- 
struments. It  is  quite  certain  that  organs  have  driven 
orchestral  players  from  the  churches  in  the  villages 
and  towns,  who  in  former  times  brightened  local  life 
by  the  enjoyment  of  instrumental  music. 

Village  music  has  been  reduced  to  a  concertina 
Dr  a  banjo  in  many  places. 

The  organ  has  come  to  stay,  it  has  brought  dignity 
and  simplicity  into  the  services,  but  there  is  no  reason 

why  every  other  musical  instrument  should  be  dis- 
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couraged  and  banished  from  our  churches  and 
chapels.  Quite  recently  it  was  held  an  act  of  sacri- 
lege, by  some  good  folks,  to  introduce  stringed  in- 
struments into  a  place  of  worship.  In  the  year  1900 
I  was  consulted  by  an  organist  as  to  how  he  could 
organise  a  band  of  players  for  a  special  service,  one 
difficulty  being  that  those  persons  forming  the  band 
had  to  be  sunk  to  a  lower  level  and  behind  the  choir, 
because  "it  would  not  do  for  them  to  be  seen,  the 
congregation  would  not  like  it."  A  few  years  ago  a 
few  brass  instruments  were  allowed  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  choir  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  when  the  choir 
was  a  very  large  one,  or  had  to  walk  in  procession,  to 
steady  the  voices  and  firmly  mark  time.  Even  that 
was  objected  to  by  some  purists  !  At  the  present 
time  a  full  orchestra  is  employed  on  great  occasions. 
What  short  memories  some  of  us  have  to  be  sure ! 
How  long  is  it  since  all  church  singing  was  led  by 
strings  and  wind  instruments  ?  My  maternal  grand- 
father played  the  bass  viol  in  the  choir  of  Wesley's 
Chapel,  City  Road.  I  once  had  his  instrument,  but 
unfortunately  parted  with  it.  Eefore  organs  were  so 
numerous  other  instruments  were  in  use,  and  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  all  available  means,  that  are  pure 
in  themselves,  may  not  be  used  in  our  public  wor- 
ship. If  our  grandparents  were  not  scandalised  by 
such,  why  should  we  be? 
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There  are  now  many  orchestras  formed  for  o.her 
han  church  work,  and  I  am  glad  to  believe  that 
nore  will  yet  be  established,  for  the  love  of  music 
ind  without  any  thought  of  pecuniary  gain. 

In  my  remarks  it  will  be  evident  that  the  difficulty 
s  not  so  much  how  to  form  an  orchestra,  as  it  is  how 
o  keep  one  in  good  working  order  when  you  have 
At  it.  The  thought  "  how  to  destroy  an  orchestra  " 
■11  be  lurking  in  the  background  of  all  that  I  may 
lave  to  say  to  you.  The  neglect  of  small  things  is 
fatal  to  such  an  organisation  and  will  surely  sap  the 
ife  out  of  it  if  not  carefully  studied.  How  few 
orchestras  there  are  that  have  lived  a  reasonably 
ong  life  ! 

When  I  was  asked  to  address  you  upon  the  sub- 
ect  of  forming  an  orchestra  my  first  thought  was 
hat  it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter,  thus  :  first  pro- 
:ure  a  large  bag  of  money,  so  large  that  it  would 
require  the  use  of  both  your  hands  to  lift  it.  Then 
ngage  the  best  orchestral  players  that  Birmingham 
London  and  Manchester  could  furnish  you  with,  call 
Dne  rehearsal,  exhaust  your  men,  give  your  concert 
and,  having  put  together  the  proceeds,  it  is  very 
likely  that  you  would  be  able  to  carry  that  bag  home 
again  quite  easily  in  one  hand.  Eut  I  have  been 
cold  that  I  must  talk  about  amateur  orchestras. 
That  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  in  every  way.     In 
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the  first  place  you  do  not  begin  with  a  large  bag  of 
money  !  You  will  have  to  make  personal  applica- 
tion to  the  instrumentalists  of  your  acquaintance, 
you  will  advertise  in  the  newspapers,  you  will  issue 
circulars ;  these  are  useful  aids,  but  there  is  nothing 
like  the  human  presence  to  bring  about  you  the  best 
available  players.  The  strength  of  a  chain  is  said 
to  be  in  its  weakest  link,  but  the  strength  of  an  or- 
chestra is  in  the  best  players  that  you  can  find.  You 
must  begin  at  the  top.  I  am  not  proposing  that  you 
should  start  with  a  violin  class.  An  orchestra  is 
an  entirely  different  organisation.  You  want  a  cer- 
tain number  of  first  violins  to  sit  on  your  left, 
seconds  on  your  right,  violas,  'cellos,  double-basses, 
and  wind  instruments  of  all  sorts.  You  will  have 
twenty  or  thirty  staves  to  your  score,  and  will  have 
to  find  players  for  all  these  respective  parts. 

Assuming  that  you  have  procured  your  players, 
you  have  to  make  very  great  consideration  for  the 
position  in  which  you  place  them.  Orchestral  players 
are  not  in  any  sense  to  be  compared  to  members  of 
choirs,  I  am  an  old  singer  and  choirmaster  and  know 
the  difference  of  the  environment.  An  instrumentalist 
is  an  enthusiast  first.  He  spends  pounds  upon  his 
instrument,  say,  a  flute,  costing  perhaps  thirty 
pounds.  Violins  can  be  bought  from  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  to  two  thousand  guineas.     You  little 
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think  of  the  value  of  the  instruments  alone  which 
are  before  you  in  an  orchestra  at  a  concert.  The  in- 
struments of  a  first-class  professional  orchestra  may 
:ost  £1,500  to  £2,000.  Your  instrumentalists  have 
paid  a  great  deal  of  money  for  their  tuition,  and 
have  put  in  an  enormous  amount  of  private  practice 
to  qualify  for  membership,  therefore  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  personality  of  the  orchestra.  The 
number  of  instrumentalists  upon  whom  you  may  call 
is  very  limited.  I  have  been  secretary  and  treasurer 
Df  a  large  society  which  has  ample  funds,  so  I  do 
(not  ask  the  players  to  pay  subscriptions,  but  you 
must  "  cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth."  You 
may  have  governors,  ministers  or  deacons  who  are 
Iready  to  pay  all  the  expenses  that  you  will  incur; 
you  may  have,  I  do  not  assert  that  such  is  the  case. 
In  a  great  number  of  orchestras  ladies  are  ex- 
cluded, that  is  a  serious  mistake,  lady  players  are 
very  useful  in  an  orchestra.  Some  may  say  that  they 
\get  more  masculine  vigour  from  the  men,  but  I  think 
we  do  not  always  want  that,  what  we  require  is  chaste, 
(refined  playing,  and  you  can  always  get  that  from 
the  ladies.  In  fact,  the  violin  is  fast  becoming  the 
ladies'  instrument.  At  a  recent  concert  given  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  I  noticed  that  out  of 
thirty-eight  violinists  only  seven  were  "  mere  men." 
[f  men  now  think  they  are  being  cut  out  by  the  ladies 
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there  is  plenty  of  room  yet  for  them  at  the  double 
bass  and  in  the  wood-wind  and  brass  departments. 

I  say  to  all  the  second  violins,  who  mostly  want  to 
play  first,  that  it  needs  a  better  reader  to  correctly 
play  an  inner  part  than  an  outer  one.  It  is  far 
easier  to  play  a  melody  than  to  correctly  fill  up  the 
harmonies,  so  I  say  keep  some  of  your  best  violinists 
for  the  second  side. 

Viola  players  are  very  scarce,  this  should  not  be 
the  case,  it  is  a  very  interesting  instrument  and  gives 
a  good  insight  into  the  construction  of  compositions, 
it  is  an  instrument  suitable  for  those  whose  love  of 
music  is  more  than  "  skin  deep."  It  is  a  little  larger, 
so  some  object  to  the  stretch  of  the  fingers,  some  will 
say  "but  it  does  not  play  the  tune."  The  first  objec- 
tion is  not  a  sound  one  and  the  second  is  not  made 
by  a  true  lover  of  music  for  its  own  sake.  The  alto 
clef,  from  which  it  is  played,  is  a  little  trouble  at 
first,  but  then  in  music  difficulties  are  given  us  that 
we  may  overcome  them,  not  that  they  may  beat  us. 

I  have  lately  taken  a  tour  of  our  large  teaching 
establishments,  and  find  that  at  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music,  there  are  between  four  hundred  and  five 
hundred  students  for  the  violin,  and  only  about  ten 
for  the  viola.  At  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  free 
tuition  was  offered  to  a  viola  player,  but  there  was 
not  one  applicant  for  it.     At  the  Royal  College  of 
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Music  a  viola  scholarship  was  vacant,  with  free  tui- 
tion and  possible  maintenance  also,  but  there  was 
not  one  candidate  for  it !  It  is  a  shame  (hear,  hear). 
See  to  it  that  these  scholarships  do  not  go  begging. 
1  There  are  solos  for  the  instrument.  You  must  have 
it  in  the  quartet  and  m  the  orchestra.  Get  some  of 
your  promising  young  violinists  to  take  up  the  in- 
strument. If  there  should  be  one  more  viola  player 
in  the  land  after  these  few  remarks  of  mine,  the 
fact  will  justify  my  visit  to  Birmingham. 

There  are  numbers  of  men  who  would  take  up  the 
double  bass  if  you  would  provide  the  instrument.  If 
you  are  forming  an  orchestra,  purchase  an  instru- 
ment, two  would  be  better.  Buy  four-stringed  basses 
by  preference,  those  with  three  strings  are  useful,  but 
four  strings  are  better.  If  you  have  a  man  who  says 
he  really  cannot  play  upon  a  four-stringed  one,  let 
cne  string  down  off  the  bridge  and  he  then  has  three. 

Now  as  to  wind  instruments.  One  piccolo  goes  a 
long  way.     It  is  so  easily  overblown. 

Sometimes  the  second  flute  player,  to  make  his 
part  sound  out,  will  play  it  upon  his  piccolo  for  a 
change,  but  in  so  doing  he  inverts  a  part  that  was, 
say,  a  third  below  the  first  flute  to  one  a  sixth  above 
it;  that  will  not  do,  you  must  restrain  zeal  of  that 
sort. 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge  has  said,  in  his  witty  way, 
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"the  piccolo  has  come  to  stay  for  good — or  bad!* 
Such  a  remark  is  justified  by  the  way  some  piccolo 
players  labour  their  part  upon  an  instrument  of 
piercing  tone. 

Flute  players  are  as  plentiful  as  ripe  blackberries. 

An  amateur  obce  player  may  produce  a  "  quacky  " 
tone ;  it  is  an  extremely  delicate  instrument,  and  must 
be  of  good  quality.  Hold  your  instrument  up  to  the 
light,  and  it  should  be  as  bright  inside  as  a  looking- 
glass,  if  it  is  not,  it  will  not  give  a  good  tone.  The 
oboe  part  can  be  played  upon  the  flute  when  neces- 
sary, in  the  absence  of  the  former  instrument. 

Two  clarinets  are  wanted,  and  two  bassoons ;  they 
are  rare,  especially  the  latter.  In  the  old  days  every 
man  who  played  at  all  played  the  bassoon,  unless 
it  were  the  'cello.  If  you  have  not  got  a  bassoon 
you  must  certainly  put  a  'cello  or  a  euphonium  down 
to  the  part,  either  can  play  it. 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  generous  individual  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  matters  musical,  that  being 
asked  to  present  an  instrument  for  the  use  of  the 
band  in  the  village  church,  the  next  time  he  went  to 
town  he  called  at  the  music  shop  and  asked  what 
would  be  the  most  suitable,  the  dealer  after  ponder- 
ing, suggested  a  bassoon.  The  generous  one  then 
said,  "  All  right,  send  a  dozen  of  'em." 

Then  we   come  to   the  brass.     French  horns   are 
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nearly  impracticable  for  amateur  orchestras;  they 
are  so  extremely  difficult  to  understand.  The  horn 
part  is  transposed  on  paper,  and  then  the  player 
transposes  it  again  on  his  instrument,  so  you  must 
[invariably  have  professional  horn  players.  There 
are  amateurs,  of  course,  but  they  are  very  few. 

Trumpet  parts  are  commonly  played  upon  cornets. 
I  do  not  like  to  hear  the  cornet  in  orchestral  work, 
although  it  is  a  very  beautiful  instrument  in  a  mili- 
ary band.  Persuade  a  young  fellow  to  get  a 
nodern  valve  trumpet,  the  tone  is  quite  different, 
)eing  much  brighter. 

Trombone  players  may  be  found,  you  will  want 
dto  (E  flat),  tenor  (B  flat)  and  bass  (G)  instruments, 
Diit  the  alto  is  very  scarce. 

In  France  they  use  two  tenor  and  one  bass,  but  it 
■equires  a  very  good  player  to  get  the  high  notes 
lecessary  to  play  the  alto  part. 

When  conducting  you  must  wait  while  the  tympani 
Dlayer  tunes  his  drums,  as  they  require  to  be  re-tuned 
ror  each  movement  where  a  change  of  key  occurs,  if 
/ou  start  before  he  is  ready  he  cannot  play  his  part. 
The  tympani  should  be  struck  a  hand's  length,  or 
hereabouts,  from  the  rim,  it  is  there  that  a  definite 
lote  is  produced  :  if  struck  near  the  middle  of  the 
lead  a  dull  "tubby"  tone  is  the  result.  As  to  the 
ymbals,  the  less  said  about  them  the  better.    I  know 
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many  a  hall  in  which  the  music  is  ruined  by  the  cym- 
bals and  bass  drum,  they  are  excellent  means  of 
discovering  an  echo,  which,  of  course,  comes  after 
the  beat.    I  generally,  where  possible,  leave  them  out 

We  will  suppose  that  you  have  got  all  the  needful 
instruments,  you  then  proceed  to  arrange  your  forces 
in  proper  order. 

A  most  vital  thing  is  attention  to  the  desks,  a 
detail  commonly  neglected,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  they  are  much  too  high.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing which  more  readily  leads  to  the  unconscious  i 
discontent  of  players  than  this  little  matter,  it  is  a 
sure  means  of  killing  an  orchestra.  Any  porter  can 
put  out  the  desks,  but  then  he  will  probably  place 
them  all  in  straight  rows,  the  result  being  that  one 
player  at  each  desk  will  have  the  conductor  on  one 
side  and  his  music  on  the  other,  so  that  he  will  look 
steadfastly  at  the  music  and  not  see  the  conductor 
at  all,  he  will  follow  the  rhythm  by  ear  and  spoil 
any  rallentando  or  pause  that  may  occur,  besides 
being  constantly  a  little  off  the  beat 

The  conductor  should  be  in  the  centre  of  a  semi- 
circle. All  the  desks  should  radiate  from  him,  so 
that  he  and  they  can  see  eye  to  eye.  When  I  go  to 
my  desk  I  look  for  eyes,  if  they  are  below  the  top  of 
the  desk  I  have  it  lowered,  if  they  are  looking  an- 
other way   the   desk   must  be   shifted.     It   is   quite 
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impossible  for  amateurs  to  play  well  together  unless 
they  pay  strict  attention  to  the  beat. 

A  gentlenran  recently  wrote  to  the  "Times"  com- 
plaining that  the  members  of  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra seldom  or  never  looked  up  at  the  conductor. 
Hadhebeen  an  orchestral  player  he  would  have  known 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  do  so  if  you  see  him  all 

he  time  !  A  good  man  knows  when  the  conductor 
wants  to  stop  by  his  expression,  he  watches  all  the 
gestures  and  follows  them,  as  well  as  the  baton,  the 
music  on  the  desk  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  in  a 
direct  line  between  them.  Many  of  us  in  these  de- 
generate times,  wear  glasses.  Now  it  is  impossible  in 
such  cases  to  see  both  the  music  and  the  conductor 
through  the  glasses.  The  desks  should  be  low  enough 
to  look  over  the  top  of  them,  the  focal  length  will 
not  enable  one  to  see  at  two  different  distances  through 
the  lenses.  It  therefore  frequently  happens  that  a 
really  valuable  helper  gets  disgusted  with  himself 
and  you,  because  he  is  being  constantly  pulled  up 
and  made  to  look  silly  before  his  juniors  simply 
Decause  he  cannot  see  properly,  owing  to  a  bad  ar- 
rangement of  his  desk  or  the  light.     I  have  myself 

uffered  great  inconvenience  from  this  cause.  On  one 
occasion  three  of  us  had  to  use  one  desk,  each  of  us 
Having  separate  copies  to  play  from,  opening  to  two 
pages  each,  six  pages  open  at  one  time  on  one  desk, 
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and  that  so  high  that  we  could  not  see  the  conductor 
at  all.  This  sort  of  experience  causes  one  to  avoid 
that  orchestra  another  time.  An  enthusiast  who  is 
of  value  in  an  orchestra  is  worth  keeping,  and  it  is 
only  by  making  him  comfortable,  so  that  he  enjoys 
coming  to  your  meeting,  that  you  will  induce  him  to 
leave  his  home  or  other  engagements  to  join  your  or- 
chestra. To  slide  away  is  so  easy.  If  one  really 
enjoys  a  certain  evening  in  the  week  given  up  to  your 
orchestra,  then  no  other  engagement  will  be  accepted 
for  that  night,  but  if  one  is  not  quite  happy  about  it, 
then  it  is  so  easy  to  make  any  other  arrangement  for 
that  night  if  anything  arises;  and  so  a  steadfast 
friend  becomes  careless  about  his  attendance  and 
neglects  your  orchestra,  because  he  thinks  it  dees  not 
matter  much  whether  he  is  there  or  not. 

There  are  no  general  principles  concerning  the 
organisation  of  an  orchestra,  which  may  be  stated  in 
a  brief  definite  way,  it  is  all  detail. 

Having  arranged  your  desks,  you  next  come  to 
the  choice  of  music. 

There  is  a  great  quantity  of  vile  rubbish  now  upon 
the  market,  but  you  can  get  the  best  music  in  the 
world  for  a  moderate  price,  or  you  can  hire  a  great 
deal  of  it  for  a  trifling  sum. 

The  best  music  is  not  of  necessity  the  most  diffi- 
cult, any  more  than  the  best  songs  are  the  most  florid. 
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Take  care  to  provide  only  that  which  is  good,  and 
give  your  best  players  solos  from  time  to  time.  This 
will  improve  or  maintain  the  status  of  your  band. 

Some  people  say  that  you  should  not  have  a 
pianoforte  in  an  orchestra,  but  when  you  have  an  in- 
complete one  you  should  have  the  pianoforte,  and  it 
can  play  the  harp  part,  if  there  is  one.  I  had  re- 
cently to  conduct  a  rehearsal  of  Schubert's  "Un- 
finished "  symphony  without  any  wind  instruments, 
all  the  strings  frequently  playing  accompaniment 
only,  how  could  it  be  kept  going  and  made  interest- 
ing to  the  players  without  the  pianoforte  ?  To  play 
with  an  incomplete  orchestra  is  very  dry  work.  A 
harmonium  can  fill  in  wind  parts  if  necessary. 

You  will  want  a  secretary,  he  will  get  the  kicks. 
The  treasurer  will  be  expected  to  make  bricks  with- 
out straw.  The  librarian  is  a  very  important  officer 
and  should  be  a  thoroughly  reliable  man. 

I  have  sometimes  been  to  a  rehearsal  where  the 
conductor  has  arrived  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late. 
Nobody  knew  what  we  were  going  to  play.  Nothing- 
was  got  out  and  half  our  time  wasted  in  distributing 
parts.  The  best  way  is  to  put  all  that  you  are  going 
to  play  into  wrappers  or  portfolios  before  the  hour 
of  rehearsal,  and  so  have  everything  ready.  If  you 
cannot  afford  handsome  portfolios  use  half  a  sheet 
of  brown  paper,  it  serves  the  purpose  just  as  well, 
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but  take  care  that  it  is  used  and  ready  before  your 
people  arrive. 

Tuning  is  most  important.  It  is  the  life-blood  of 
the  concern.  It  is  like  having  blood-poisoning  to 
have  an  orchestra  badly  tuned  ! 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  was  an  ardent  mountaineer, 
used  to  say  that  to  successfully  climb  the  Alps  you 
should  "  breakfast  early  and  breakfast  often."  I 
might  say  the  same  of  tuning  an  amateur  band. 
Stringed  instruments  that  are  not  in  constant  use 
quickly  get  out  of  tune  when  played  upon,  and  need 
frequent  readjustment  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening,  the  rising  temperature  of  the  room  flatten- 
ing the  gut  strings  and  sharpening  the  covered  ones. 

Grattan  Cooke,  a  famous  oboe  player  of  about 
sixty  years  ago,  being  a  man  of  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession, was  always  asked  to  give  the  A.  The  oboe 
does  so  to  this  day,  but  it  is  frequently  very  sharp,  it 
depends  upon  its  reed,  and  many  players  make  their 
own.  Sometimes  violinists  have  to  stretch  their 
strings  to  breaking  point  to  reach  the  pitch  given.  It 
is  better  to  tune  to  a  fork  of  standard  pitch,  or  a 
pianoforte.  With  regard  to  tuning  to  an  organ,  that 
is  a  serious  matter,  as  some  organists  extemporise  in 
A  major,  thus  giving  out  C  sharp  and  G  sharp,  while 
the  strings  have  to  tune  C  and  G  against  them.  D 
minor  is  better  as  you   get  naturals.     An  organist 
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who  is  accustomed  to  a  band,  quietly  holds  the  A 
down  while  the  tuning  goes  on,  but  some  do  not,  as 
we  know  to  our  cost.  I  remember  an  organist,  at  a 
concert,  putting  on  all  the  organ  he  could.  Our  tun- 
ing was  quite  impossible,  some  shouted,  but  in  vain  ! 
At  length  the  conductor  came  to  the  desk  and 
rapped  several  times,  but  to  no  result.  At  last  a 
messenger  had  to  be  sent  up  to  the  organist  to  stop 
him.  When  the  concert  began  we  had  the  same  ex- 
perience, and  from  first  to  last  that  instrument  simply- 
swamped  everything,  choir  and  orchestra  alike, 
nothing  was  heard  but  organ  tone.  Organists  should 
remember  not  to  use  reeds  or  mixtures  when  playing 
with  a  band,  as  they  kill  the  tone  of  the  strings. 

One  inducement  to  good  players  to  join  your 
forces  is  offered  when  you  print  their  names  upon 
the  programmes,  this  is  done  in  all  good  orchestras. 

Punctuality  I  need  hardly  discuss,  because  we  all 
know  that  that  is  a  delicate  question,  and  always 
refers  to  "  the  other  man  "  who  is  outside  this  room. 
The  conductor  who  comes  late  may  be  certain  that 
others  will  do  the  same.  It  is  best  to  commence  your 
rehearsal  even  if  only  a  few  players  are  present. 
Another  serious  aspect  of  unpunctuality  is  that  those 
who  come  late  have  no  time  to  tune  their  instruments. 

As  to  tuning  the  double  bass,  men  often  scrape 
away  on  the  lower  strings  and  cannot  hear  the  sound 
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properly,  they  saw  up  and  down  as  well  as  across. 
The  bow  must  go  as  straight  as  possible,  if  it  goes 
up  and  down  the  strings  it  checks  the  vibrations  and 
gives  a  rumbling  sound.  It  is  best  to  tune  by  the 
harmonic.  To  those  of  you  who  may  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  stringed  instruments  I  should  explain 
that  a  "  harmonic "  note  is  produced  by  lightly 
touching  the  string  with  the  tip  of  the  finger,  not 
pressing  it  upon  the  fingerboard.  If  the  string  is 
touched  in  the  middle,  a  note  an  octave  higher  than 
the  open  string  is  obtained,  or  if  at  the  quarter 
length  then  one  two  octaves  above  the  open  note. 
Thus  a  clearer  sound  is  obtained  than  can  be  got  out 
of  the  heavy  lower  strings  of  the  double  bass  when 
played  open,  while  the  other  members  of  the  orches- 
tra are  probably  making  as  much  noise  as  they  pos- 
sibly can.  The  unnecessary  amount  of  noise  so 
made  is  a  rather  curious  fact,  as  better  results  can 
be  obtained  when  moderation  prevails. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  an  amateur  bass  player 
who  used  to  play  under  Sir  Michael  Costa  in  the  old 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  He  had  been  filing  away 
at  his  instrument,  and  just  as  Costa  approached  his 
desk  a  professional  who  played  with  the  amateur 
said,  "  I  do  not  think  you  are  quite  in  tune  now."  To 
which  the  amateur  replied,  having  pressed  his  fin- 
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gers  down  hard  upon  the  strings,  "  Oh,  I  never  make 
them  any  tighter  than  that." 

A  very  valuable  experience  for  an  amateur  orches- 
tra is  to  play  accompaniments  to  vocal  or  instru- 
mental solos,  they  learn  by  that  means  what  they 
jnever  would  otherwise  realise,  namely,  how  to  wait. 
It  is  the  soloist  who  sets  the  tempo,  or  should  do, 
while  the  conductor  follows  the  principal  and  the 
orchestra  takes  its  beat  from  the  conductor. 

Unfortunately,  some  vocalists  are  not  exact  in 
their  methods,  and  take  so  many  liberties  with  a 
song  that  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  fol- 
low them.  They  often  will  turn  a  crotchet  rest  into 
a  minim  rest,  and  so  get  five  beats  into  a  bar  instead 
of  four,  or  they  will  hurry  it  up  unexpectedly  and 
put  only  three  beats  in  instead  of  four. 

Then  your  friend,  the  critic,  who  sits  in  front  will 
tell  you  that  your  band  went  "all  wrong"  some- 
where, or  another  friend,  just  as  critical,  but  more 
cautious,  will  ask,  "  What  was  the  matter  with  the 
band  ?"  being  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
vocalist  was  at  fault,  in  breaking  up  the  work  in  an 
unreasonable  way. 

Personally  I  do  not  care  how  much  they  vary  the 
tempo  of  a  piece  of  music,  so  long  as  they  keep  to 
the  rhythm.  In  many  cases,  the  possessor  of  a  fine 
natural  voice  makes  a  public  success  without  having 
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sufficiently  mastered  the  art  of  music,  as  apart  from 
the  art  of  singing.  When  playing  accompaniments 
everybody  is  counting  and  all  have  rests  at  times,  so 
if  the  vocalist  takes  great  liberties  it  will  certainly 
throw  out  the  band.  The  conductor  must  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  his  beat  and  give  a  clear  down  beat  on 
the  first  of  each  bar. 

I  knew  an  organist  who  engaged  a  lady  vocalist 
for  a  recital.  She  sang  her  first  song  in  such  a  way 
that  he  determined  to  show  her,  in  her  next,  how  it 
should  be  sung,  and  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  go  her 
own  way,  he  literally  dragged  her  through  it  "  by  the 
ears."  There  was  a  scene  afterwards,  a  description 
of  which  I  will  spare  you. 

You  will  sometimes  see  a  conductor  beating  circles 
or  ovals;  it  is  quite  impossible  to  play  well  together 
under  such  a  beat.  I  have  said  that  members  of 
orchestras  have  to  count  long  rests.  On  one  occasion 
I  found  that  I  had  to  count  227  bars  and  then  come 
in  on  the  right  beat,  of  the  right  bar.  Think  of  try- 
ing to  do  that  under  an  erratic  beat,  with  very  possi- 
bly some  changes  of  tempo  during  the  rest ! 

Of  all  English  conductors,  Sir  F.  H.  Cowen  is  the 
one  I  admire  most,  whatever  he  does  is  right,  what- 
ever he  omits  to  do  you  also  may  omit  to  do,  at  least 
that  is  the  measure  of  my  faith  in  him. 

As  to  other  conductors,  there  are  many  really  great 
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authorities,  to  watch  whom,  is  in  itself,  a  "liberal 
education"  in  conducting,  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  many  funny  little  ways  that  some  of  them 
have,  like  that  one  who  the  other  day  told  the  double 
bass  player,  who  had  an  awkward  turn  over,  not  to 
stop  playing,  but  hold  on  to  the  open  C  string  with 
the  bow  and  turn  over  with  his  left  hand.  The  point 
here  is  that  there  is  not  an  open  C  on  the  instrument, 
(except  on  those  very  rare  ones  with  five  strings. 
Many  things  arise  to  amuse  and  to  caution  budding 
conductors,  not  the  least  being  want  of  foresight  in 
making  proper  provision  for  the  band  and  yet  ex- 
pecting to  get  good  results  without  taking  the  trou- 
ble to  make  them  possible. 

Hector  Berlioz,  in  his  autobiography,  tells  the  story 
:>f  a  rehearsal  that  was  so  badly  managed,  that  a 
performance  of  his  "  Symphonie  Fantastique,"  which, 
he  was  very  anxious  should  be  given,  had  to  be  aban- 
doned.    He  wrote:   "And  thus  my  plan  fell  to  the 

ground  for  the  want  of  a  few  stocls  and  desks 

Since  then  I  have  taken  the  utmost  pains  about  the 
material  of  my  concerts,  having  fully  realised  the 
^disasters  which  ensue  from  neglect  of  them." 

I  was  once  asked  to  play  in  an  orchestra  before  an 
ludience  numbering  many  thousands  of  people.  I 
irrived  at  my  position  in  good  time,  there  were  the 
ympani,  but  there  were  no  sticks,  no  desk,  no  music ! 
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In  a  hurry  four  sheets  of  MS.  were  procured  and 
handed  to  me,  one  of  which  had  no  title.  Now  it  is 
a  little  difficult  to  identify  a  drum  part  without  a 
title.  The  desk  I  never  got,  so  had  to  use  my 
pocket  knife  against  a  post. 

The  conductor  beat  the  bar  fairly  and  squarely 
until  he  came  to  a  rallentando,  then  he  omitted  the 
first  beat  after  a  pause  and  came  down,  whack  !  on 
what  he  considered  the  second,  but  which  was,  to  the 
players  really  his  first  of  the  bar;  the  result  being 
that  the  poor  drummer  who  had  an  important  entry 
there,  was  made  to  look  stupid  in  the  eyes  of  the 
critics  who  sat  in  front,  and  who  thought  him  a 
duffer.  Whenever  I  am  asked  to  play  in  that  band, 
it  is  a  singular  coincidence,  but  it  happens,  I  re- 
member a  previous  engagement !  I  mention  this 
small  matter,  that  conductors  may  be  induced  to 
beat  the  whole  bar,  and  not  a  portion  only,  when 
conducting  an  orchestra,  and  not  to  run  the  risk  of 
failure  by  want  of  adequate  provision  for  what  they 
require  to  be  done  :  this  is  my  reason  for  mentioning 
this  small  matter  here. 

Another  conductor,  a  most  estimable  man,  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  him,  eloquent  and  learned,  full  of 
valuable  information  and  always  ready  to  bestow  it; 
has  a  strange  habit  of  hovering,  baton  in  air,  before 
starting,   and  when   everybody   is   quite  ready,  the 
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brass  players  all  with  their  notes  in  their  heads ;  for 
you  know  that  on  a  brass  instrument  you  must 
|" think"  your  note  before  you  can  produce  it;  he 
proceeds  to  tell  us  how,  when  or  why  the  work  we  are 
about  to  play  was  composed,  what  some  eminent 
jcritic  said  about  it,  or  some  other  information  both 
[interesting  and  instructive,  but  which  is  mostly 
thrown  away  because  it  is  not  a  favourable  moment, 
and  when  after  the  long  wait  we  start,  some  have 
lost  their  bearings  and  plunge  on  the  wrong  note, 
the  result  being  that  another  start  has  to  be  made. 
The  moral  of  this  little  incident  being,  that  while 
information  is  valuable  and  desirable  there  is  a 
proper  time  and  place  for  it. 

The  old  maxim  that  "  Speech  is  silvern,  silence  is 
golden,"  does  not  mean  that  we  are  always  to  be 
silent,  but  that  there  is  a  proper  time  for  most  things. 
We  should  be  thankful  for  all  the  instruction  given, 
but  the  time  must  be  favourable. 

An  orchestra  attached  to  a  Choral  Society  should 
not  be  kept  slaving  away  always  at  the  accompani- 
ments to  a  work  without  either  chorus  or  principals. 
It  is  not  fair  to  the  players,  and  kills  their  enthusi- 
asm. A  standard  work,  such  as  a  Haydn  or  other 
Symphony  should  always  be  at  hand  to  encourage 
your  people. 

Now   to   recapitulate.     First   catch   your   players, 
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treat  them  with  generosity,  always  have  a  vocalist  at 
your  rehearsals,  or  two  to  sing  a  duet,  this  is  a 
splendid  training  for  both  band  and  singers.  Have 
a  pianoforte,  put  the  names  of  your  players  on  the 
programmes,  treat  your  people  with  all  the  respect 
they  deserve  and  do  not  be  too  sarcastic. 

It  is  better  to  have  the  orchestra  complete  by 
giving  engagements  to  professionals  and  a  small  fee 
for  attending  rehearsals,  as  playing  with  an  incom- 
plete band  is  very  unsatisfactory  work. 

The  great  requisite  for  the  conductor,  apart  from 
his  musical  skill,  is  what  has  been  called  "the  divine 
gift  of  tact."  That  is  what  the  orchestral  organiser 
most  needs. 

There  are  two  other  wise  sayings  that  exactly  nt 
the  case.  "  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought  as 
well  as  want  of  heart." 

Michael  Angelo  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  finishing  the 
fine  details  of  a  big  work  of  art,  and  people  said  to 
him  "these  things  are  trifles  ";  he  replied  that  "trifles 
make  perfection,  but  perfection  is  no  trifle."  Lastly 
let  me  remind  you  of  the  definition  of  genius,  attri- 
buted to  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  said  that  "  Genius  is 
the  capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains." 

In  reply  to  discussion: — I  quite  agree  with  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made,  both  as  to  the  marking 
of  cuts  by  those  who  have  previously  borrowed  the 
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lusic  and  have  not  been  kind  enough  to  remove 
hem,  thus  causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  those 
/ho  follow  them;  and  as  to  string  players  sounding 
heir  open  strings  (to  tune)  immediately  after  play- 
rig  a  piece  in  a  key  unrelated.  It  is  a  fault  that 
hould  be  checked.  Imagine  a  choir  asking  for  the 
hord  to  be  given  on  the  piano  to  tell  the  audience  if 
hey  had  flattened  !  The  effect  would  be  just  as 
>ainful. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  scarcity  of  good  music 
or  an  orchestra. 

As  to  the  need  of  soft  playing  from  amateur 
vind,  cheap  foreign  instruments  are  sometimes  the 
ause  of  coarse  tone.  Often  wind  instruments  are 
lightly  out  of  tune  at  the  ends  of  their  compass,  if 
n  tune  at  the  bottom  then  they  may  be  out  at  the 
op,  or  vice  versa  :  the  harmonics  being  difficult  to 
nanage.  The  insides  of  the  tubes  should  be  very 
imooth  and  perfect,  or  the  results  are  bad. 

I  do  not  agree  with  one  speaker  as  to  "  Sol-faing  " 
:he  horn  part,  as  players  prefer  to  use  the  F  crook, 
ind  so  have  a  fixed  standard  of  value  in  their  mind. 
Composers  often  make  great  mistakes  in  writing  for 
hat  awkward  instrument;  clarinet  music  transposed 
s  not  horn  music  ! 

One  speaker  misunderstood  what  I  said  about 
hurch  orchestras.     I  once  felt  personally  aggrieved 
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on  being  asked  to  sell,  or  assist  in  selling,  a  set  oi 
instruments  that  had  been  in  use  in  a  church  foi 
generations.  The  object  of  the  sale  being  to  rais< 
funds  with  which  to  purchase  an  American  organ 
All  the  players  being  turned  out  and  instrumental 
music  abolished,  to  make  way  for  one  instrument 
and  one  performer  only.  It  was  thus  that  our  vil- 
lage musicians,  and  town  ones,  too,  were  killed  oft 
in  the  past,  but  we  hope  now  for  a  revival  of  interest 
in  that  direction,  and  I  shall  always  be  very  glad  tc 
render  any  advice  or  assistance  that  I  can,  to  any 
young  conductor  who  may  be  desirous  of  forming 
an  orchestra. 


The  End. 
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graphical details.  At  the  end  of  each  biography  is  a  tabulated  list  of  the 
oomposer's  works  and  dates  of  production,  together  with  a  facsimile  from 
one  of  his  original  manuscripts.  A  useful  volume,  got  up  in  good  style 
and  well  adapted  for  a  gift  or  prize.  Has  speedily  run  into  several 
editions. 

BRITISH  MUSICAL  BIOGRAPHY.  A  Dictionary  of  Musical 
Artists,  Authors  and  Composers  born  in  Britain  and  its 
Colonies.  By  J.  D.  Brown  and  S.  S.  Stratton.  8vo, 
cloth,  21s.  net. 
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II.— INDIVIDUAL. 

RACHMANINOFF.  An  Exhilarating  Biographical  Study 
of  this  Genius  of  the  Keyboard.  By  Watson  Lyle. 
With  Critical  Survey  of  his  Works  as  recorded  on 
Gramophone  Records,  also  his  Playing  of  other  Com- 
posers' Works.  Preface  by  Leff  Pouishnoff.  Two 
Portraits  and  List  of  Works.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

BACH.  A  DIGEST  OF  THE  ANALYSES  OF  J.  S.  BACH'S 
FORTY-EIGHT  CELEBRATED  FUGUES  FROM  THE 
WELL-TEMPERED  CLAVIER  (Das  Wohltemperirte 
Klavier).  With  over  1,600  Music  Examples  and  46 
Tables.  The  five  parts  in  one  thick  royal  8vo  vol.,  cloth, 
21s.  net.    Compiled  by  Brook  Sampson,  F.R.C.O. 

The  following  parts  can  be  had  separately  :  — 

Section  I,  Subject,  Answer,  Theme.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Section  II,  Exposition,  Counter-Exposition,  Plan  of  Con- 
struction.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Section  III,  Subject  and  Counter-Subject,  etc.     5s.  net. 

Section  IV,  Codetta  and  Episodes.     5s.  net. 

Section  V,  Stretti — Summary  of  Interesting  Facts — 
General  Index.     5s.  net. 

THE  FORTY-EIGHT  FUGUES  IN  THE  WELL-TEMPERED 
CLAVIER  (Das  Wohltemperirte  Klavier).  By  J.  S. 
Bach.  Analysed  by  Brook  Sampson,  Mus.Bac.  Oxon., 
F.R.C.O. 

Following  obtainable,  Is.  6d.  net  each. 

No.     4,  in  C  sharp  minor 

No.     9,  in  E  major 

No.  16,  in  G  minor 

No.  18,  in  G  sharp  minor 

No.  24,  in  B  minor 

No.  28,  in  C  sharp  minor 

OUTLINE  ANALYSIS  OF  BACH'S  FORTY-EIGHT  FUGUES. 

By  Brook  Sampson.    3s.  net. 

BALFE:  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK.  By  Wm.  Alexander 
Barrett.    Over  300  pages.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net. 

A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  BEETHOVEN'S  NINE  SYM- 
PHONIES, with  a  Few  Words  on  His  Trios  and 
Sonatas,  a  Criticism  of  "  Fidelio  "  and  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  Music.  By  Hector  Berlioz.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Edwin  Evans,  Senior.  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net. 

LIFE  OF  BEETHOVEN.  By  Louis  Nohl.  Translated  by 
John  J.  LalOr.  Third  Edition.  With  Portraits  and 
Facsimile.     Crown   8vo,   cloth 


No. 

29,  i 

n  D  major 

No. 

34, 

n  E  minor 

No. 

36,  ] 

n  F  minor 

No. 

38, 

n  F  sharp  minor 

No. 

40, 

n  G  minor 
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"The  Immortal  Nine." 
BEETHOVEN'S  NINE  SYMPHONIES.  Fully  Described 
and  Analysed.  A  Series  of  Chapters  giving  a  complete 
Account  of  Thematic  Material  and  auxiliary  Motives  : 
an  Analytical  Chart  of  each  Movement ;  full  Technical 
Descriptions  of  Developments ;  Particulars  of  Formal 
and  Rhythmic  Features ;  Epitomical  Tables,  etc.  Illus- 
trated by  637  Musical  Examples.  By  Edwin  Evans 
(Senior),  author  of  "Handbook  to  the  Vocal  Works  of 
Brahms,"  etc.  Cloth,  Vol.  I  (Nos.  1  to  5),  17*s.  6d.  net. 
Vol.  II  (Nos.  6  to  9),  17s.  6d.  net. 

BEETHOVEN'S  SYMPHONIES  in  their  Ideal  Significance, 
Explained  by  Ernst  von  Elterlein.  Translated  by 
Francis  Weber.  With  an  Account  of  the  Facts  Relat- 
ing to  Beethoven's  Tenth  Symphony.  By  L.  Nohl. 
Second  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

BEETHOVEN'S  SYMPHONIES  Critically  Discussed  by  Alex- 
ander   Teetgen.     With  Preface  by  John  Broadhouse. 

Second  Edition.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net. 

BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO  SONATAS.  A  Descriptive  Com- 
mentary on  the  Sonatas  in  the  light  of  Schnabel's  In- 
terpretations ;  giving  an  aesthetic  Appreciation  of  each 
Sonata,  with  an  Outline  of  the  Development  of  the 
Sonata  Form  in  Beethoven's  hands.  With  a  Biographi- 
cal Sketch  of  Schnabel  and  an  account  of  his  activity  as 
an  executant,  composer  and  teacher.  By  Rudolf  Kast- 
ner.  Englished  by  Gerald  Abraham.  55  pages,  post 
8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d.  net  (paper,  3s.  6d.  net). 

BEETHOVEN'S  PIANOFORTE  SONATAS  Explained  for  the 
Lovers  of  the  Musical  Art.  By  Ernst  von  Elterlein. 
Translated  by  E.  Hill,  with  Preface  by  Ernst  Paler. 
Revised  Edition  (the  Seventh  issue).  With  Portrait, 
and  View  of  Beethoven's  House.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

"  He  writes  with,  the  ripe  knowledge  and  thorough  understanding  of 
a  practical  musician.  Every  musical  student  or  amateur  oan  safely  trust 
him  as  a  competent  and  agreeable  guide." — E.  Patjer. 

NOTES  ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  24  FAMOUS  PIANO 
SONATAS  OF  BEETHOVEN.  By  J.  Alfred  Jc>hn- 
stone  (author  of  "The  Art  of  Teaching  Piano 
Playing,''  "  Piano  Touch,  Phrasing  and  Interpretation," 
etc.).     Portrait,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  net. 

BEETHOVEN  AND  HIS  PIANO  WORKS  (Sonatas,  Con 
certos,  Variations,  etc.),  Descriptive  and  Analytic  Aid 
to  their  Understanding  and  Rendering.  By  Herbert 
Westerby.  With  list  of  Principal  Editions  and  Bib- 
liography. 3  illustrations,  45  music  examples.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 
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BEETHOVEN.  By  Richard  Wagner.  With  a  Supplement 
from  the  Philosophical  Works  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer. 
Translated  by  Edward  Dannreuther.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  net. 

"  It  is  a  plain  duty  to  be  familiar  and  even  intimate  with  the  opinion 
of  one  famous  man  about  another.  Gladly  therefore  we  welcome  Mr. 
Dannreuther's  translation  of  the  work  before  us.  Mr.  Dannreuther  has 
achieved  his  task  with  the  conscientiousness  of  his  nature  and  with  a 
success  due  to  much  tact  and  patience." — Musical  Times. 

"  This    work    contains    his    contributions    towards    the    metaphysics    of 
music,   if,  indeed,  suoh  can  be  said  to  exist.     Apart,  however,  from  meta 
physios,  the  work   is  an  exposition   of   Wagner's  thoughts  on   the   signifi- 
cance of  Beethoven's  music.  — Grove's  Dictionary. 

BORODIN  THE  COMPOSER  AND  HIS  MUSIC.  A  Descrip- 
tive and  Critical  Analysis  of  his  Works  and  a  Study 
of  his  Value  as  an  Art  Force.  With  many  references 
to  the  Russian  Kouchka  Circle  of  Five — Balakirev, 
Moussorgsky,  Cesar  Cui  and  Rirmsky-Korsakov,  with 
Borodin.  By  G.  E.  H.  Abraham.  With  5  Portraits. 
Thick  crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

LIFE  OF  JOHANNES  BRAHMS.  By  Florence  May.  Second 
Edition.  Revised  by  the  Author,  with  additional  matter 
and  Illustrations,  and  an  Introduction  by  Ralph  Hill.  In 
2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  35s.  net. 

LIFE  OF  CHOPIN.  By  Franz  Liszt.  New  and  very  much 
Enlarged  Edition.  Translated  in  full  now  for  the  first 
time  by  John  Broadhouse.  Second  Edition,  Corrected. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  net. 

"  Franz  Liszt  has  written  a  charming  sketch  of  Chopin's  life  and  art." 
—Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

"  Liszt's  oriticisms  upon  his  separate  works  have  all  the  eloquent  mys- 
tioisms  to  be  expected  from  him ;  and  the  biography  is  a  book  musioians 
will  always  prize." — Sunday  Times. 

George  Sand  describes  it  as  "  un  peu  exuberent  en  style,  mais  rempli 
de  bonnes  choses  et  de  tres   belles  pages." 

CHOPIN,  HIS  LIFE  AND  LETTEKS.  By  Moritz  Kara- 
sowski.  Translated  by  Emily  Hill.  Third  Edition, 
vvith  additional  Letters  in  Polish  with  English  transla- 
tion, Chopin  to  Grzymala,  and  extra  Illustrations. 
Fourteen  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  18s.  6d.  net. 

Karasowski  was  a  close  friend  of  the  family  of  Chopin  and  was  in- 
timate with  them  for  several  years.  He  was  given  access  to  the  letters, 
many  of  which  were  subsequently  destroyed  during  the  Warsaw  insur- 
rection, written  by  Chopin  to  his  family  in  Poland  throughout  his  life 
abroad.  These  facts  give  this  work  particular  value,  and  to  it  we  are 
also   indebted  for  valuable   information   regarding   Chopin's   life. 

CHOPIN  :     THE     MAN     AND     HIS     MUSIC.       By     James 

Huneker  (author  of  "Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music"). 
Musical  Examples.  Thick  crown  8vo,  cloth.  Copies 
occasionally  available  at  17s.  6d.  net. 

"  Will   at   onoe  take   its   place   in   the   front   rank   of   books  on   Chopin. 

the    masterly    ohapter   of   seventy-four   pages    on    the    Studes   will 

Boon   bo   found   indispensable   bv   all   teachers   and   students  of  the   piano- 
forte."— The  Nation  (U.S.A.). 
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FREDERIC  CHOPIN,  Critical  and  Appreciative  Essay.  By 
J.  W.  Davison,  forty  years  Music  Critic  of  "The 
Times."     8vo.  2s.  net. 

CHOPIN  :  AS  REVEALED  BY  EXTRACTS  FROM  HIS 
DIARY.  By  Count  Tarnowski.  Translated  from  the 
Polish  by  N.  Janotha.  With  eight  Portraits.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d.  net  (or  paper  cover,  3s.  net). 

In  the  above  notes  Chopin  alludes  to  many  of  his  compositions  as  well 
as  relating   the   conditions    under   which    they    were   written. 

CHOPIN  THE  COMPOSER  AND  HIS  MUSIC.  An  Ana- 
lytical Critique  of  Famous  Traditions  and  Interpreta- 
tions, as  exhibited  in  the  Playing  of  Great  Pianists, 
Past  and  Piesent.  By  John  F.  Porte.  With  portrait. 
193  pages,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  net. 

"  Your  excellent  book  gives  me  supreme  pleasure.  You  judge  tradition 
«o  well.  I  thank  you  for  your  artistic  sympathy  and  your  wonderful 
book." — Moiutz    Rosenthal. 

CHOPIN'S  GREATER  WORKS  (Preludes,  Ballads,  Noc- 
turnes, Polonaises,  Mazurkas).  How  they  should  be 
Understood.  By  J.  Kleczynski.  Including  Chopin's 
Notes  for  a  ''Method  of  Methods."  Translated  with 
additions  by  N.  Janotha  and  Edited  by  Sutherland 
Edwards.  Second  Edition.  With  three  Portraits  and 
a  Facsimile.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  CHOPIN.  The  Works  of  Chopin.  Their 
Proper  Interpretation.  By  J.  Kleczynski.  Translated 
by  A.  Whittingham.  Sixth  Edition.  Woodcut  and 
Music  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net: 

"  Contains  the  cream  of  Chopin's  instructions  to  his  own  pupils.  To 
admirers  of  Chopin  and  players  of  his  musio  we  should  say  this  book  is 
indispensable/' — Bazaar. 

HANDBOOK  TO   CHOPIN'S  WORKS.     Detailed  Account  of 

all  Compositions  of  Chopin.     Short  Analyses  for  Piano 

Student    and    Critical     Quotations    from    Writings    of 

Well-known  Musical  Authors.     Also  a  Short  Biography, 

Critical     Bibliography     and     a     Chronological     List     of 

Works,    etc.      By    G.     C.     A.  Jonson.      Third     edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  15s.  net. 

"  Here  in  one  compact  volume,  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  about 
Chopin  and  his  works  except  by  the  leisured  enthusiast." — Daily  Chronicle. 

CHERUBINI,  LIFE  OF.  By  F.  J.  Crowest.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net. 

CHERUBINI.  Memorials  illustrative  of  his  Life.  By  E. 
Bellasis.     Thick  crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Standard  biography  of  Cherubini. 

CESAR  FRANCK.  Personal  Reminiscences.  By  J.  W.  Htn- 
ton,  M.A.,  Mus.D.     Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  5s.  net. 
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GLUCK  AND  HIS  OPERAS.  With  an  Account  of  their  Rela- 
tion to  Musical  Art.  By  Hector  Berlioz.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Edwin  Evans,  Senior.  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

HANDEL'S  "MESSIAH."  The  Oratorio  and  its  History. 
A  Handbook  of  Hints  and  Aids  to  its  Public  Perform- 
ance, with  useful  Notes  on  each  Movement,  as  well  as 
Numerous  References'  and  much  Original  Information. 
By  J.  Allanson  Benson.     Cloth,  6s.  net  (paper  3s.  net). 

FRANZ  LISZT.  By  T.  Carlaw  Martin.  A  Sketch  of  his 
Life  and  Personality.     Post  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

LISZT,  COMPOSER,  AND  HIS  PIANO  WORKS.  Descrip- 
tive Guide  and  Critical  Analysis,  written  in  a  popular 
and  concise  style.  By  Herbert  Westerby,  Mus.Bac, 
Lon.,  etc.  5  illustrations,  24  music  examples.  336  pp.| 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ORGAN  PARTS  OF  MENDELSSOHN'S  ORATORIOS 
AND  OTHER  CHORAL  WORKS.  Analytically  Con- 
sidered. By  Orlando  A.  Mansfield,  MusDoc,  F.B.C.O. 
Numerous  Musical  Examples.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

HOW  TO  INTERPRET  MENDELSSOHN'S  "SONGS  WITH- 
OUT WORDS  »  (the  celebrated  "  Lieder  ohne  Worte  "). 
A  Readable  and  Useful  Guide  for  All.  Gives  the  Piano 
Student  helpful  Insight  into  the  first  Principles  of 
Form  in  Music.  By  Charles  W.  Wilkinson.  With 
portrait  and  facsimile  of  MS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net 
(paper,  3s.  6d.  net). 

These  notes  on  each  of  the   "  Lieder  "  will  help  the  student  in  play  in  e 
these  homely  and  easily  intelligible  compositions. 

ANALYSIS    OF    MENDELSSOHN'S    ORGAN     WORKS.      A 

Study  of  their  Structural  Features.  For  the  Use  of 
Students.  By  Joseph  W.  G.  Hathaway,  Mus.B.  Oxon. 
127  Musical  Examples.  Portrait  and  Facsimiles.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

MOZART  :   a  Commemorative  Address  read  before  the  Posi- 
tivist  Society.    By  V.  Lushington.     8vo,  2s.  net. 
Mozart   and  Religion. 

MOZART  AND  THE  SONATA   FORM  :   A  Companion  Book 
to  any  Volume  of  the  Sonatas  for  Piano,  including  an 
Analysis   of  the   Form   of   each    Movement,    with   Notes 
upon  Treatment  and  Tonality,  bv  J.   R.  Tobin,  Mus.B 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

MOZART'S    DON    GIOVANNI.     A    Commentary    (Scene    by 
Scene)  by  Charles  Gounod.     Translated  from  the  third 
French  Edition  by  W.   Clark   and  J.   T    Hutchinson 
With  music  examples.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net. 
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THE  SONATA  :  Its  Form  and  Meaning,  as  Exemplified  in 
the  Piano  Sonatas  by  Mozart.  A  Descriptive  Analysis, 
with  Musical  Examples.  By  F.  H.  Marks.  Sq.  8vo, 
well  printed  on  good  paper,  cloth,  15s.  net;  paper, 
10s.  6d.  net;  or  in  two  volumes  (Nos.  1  to  9  and  10  to  20), 
paper,  each  6s.  net. 

QUESTIONS  ON  MOZART'S  SONATAS,  both  Educational 
and  Suggestive.  By  F.  Helena  Marks.  Aid  and  Com- 
panion to  the  Study  of  the  Author's  work,  "  The  Son- 
ata :  Its  Form  and  Meaning  as  Exemplified  in  the 
Piano  Sonatas  by  Mozart."  For  Teachers  and  Stu- 
dents.    2s.  6d.  net. 

PURCELL.  By  William  H.  Cummings,  Mus.Doc.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

LIFE  OF  WEBER.  With  List  of  his  Compositions.  By 
Sir  J.  Benedict.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

FRANZ  SCHUBERT,  Man  and  Composer.  A  Vivid  Story 
of  a  Charming  Personality.  By  C.  Whit  aker- Wilson. 
With  Original  Translations  into  English  of  eight  Well- 
known  Schubert  Songs,  together  with  the  Music  for  the 
Voice.  Portraits  and  Illustrations  of  Schubert  and  his 
Friends.  Handsome  volume,  thick  crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  15s.  net. 

Schubert — the  most  poetical   musician  that  ever  was. — Liszt. 
Schubert — the  man   with  the  Divine  Spark. — Beethoven. 

HENRY    SMART'S    ORGAN    COMPOSITIONS    ANALYSED. 

By  J.  Broadhouse.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

NOTICE  OF  ANTHONY  STRADIVARI.  The  Celebrated 
Violin  Maker  known  by  the  name  of  Stradivarius,  pre- 
ceded by  Historical  and  Critical  Researches  on  the 
Origin  and  Transformations  of  Bow  Instruments,  and 
followed  by  a  Theoretical  Analysis  of  the  Bow  and  Re- 
marks on  Francis  Tourte.  By  F.  J.  Fetis.  Translated 
by  J.  Bishop.  Facsimile  of  a  Letter  of  Stradivarius. 
8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

TEMPLETON  AND  MALIBRAN.  Reminiscences  of  these 
Renowned  Singers,  with  Original  Letters  and  Anec- 
dotes. Three  Authentic  Portraits  by  Mayall.  8vo, 
cloth,  5s.  net. 

WAGNER'S  TEACHINGS  BY  ANALOGY.  His  Views  on 
Absolute  Music  and  of  the  Relations  of  Articulate  and 
Tonal  Speech,  with  Special  Reference  to  "Opera  and 
Drama."  A  Series  of  Papers  for  the  Student.  By 
Edwin  Evans,  Senior,  F.R.C.O.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
6s.  net;  paper,  3s.  6d.  net. 
The  above  forms   an   introduction   to   Wagner's   Prose   Writings. 

WAGNER'S  "PARSIFAL."  And  the  Bayreuth  Fest-Spiel- 
haus.     By  N.  Kilburn.     Paper,  Is.  net. 
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OPERA  AND  DRAMA.  By  Richard  Wagner.  Translated 
by  Edwin  Evans,  Senior,  F.R.C.O.  Vol.  I:  Part  I. 
Opera  and  the  Essence  of  Music.  Part  II.  The  Stage- 
Play  and  Dramatical  Poetic  Art  in  the  Abstract.  Vol. 
II :  Part  III.  Poetry  and  Music  in  the  Drama  of  the 
Future.  The  Three  Parts  in  2  vols.  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  21s.  net  (or  separately,  Vol.  I,  12s.  6d.  net; 
Vol.  II,  10s.  6d.  net). 

The  value  of  the  study  of  Wagner's  prose  writing  as  an  education  to 
the  musical  student  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  amongst  these  prose 
writings  ".Opera  and  Drama  "  may  be  considered  his  principal  critical 
and  theoretical  production.  Without  a  study  of  its  contents  no  true  and 
lasting   understanding   of  opera   can   be    arrived   at. 

Wagner   writing   to   his   friend   Uhlig   said : 

"  Here  you  have  my  testament ;  I  may  as  well  die  now — anything  fur- 
ther that  I  could  do  seems  to  me  a  useless  piece  of  luxury." 

Ernest  Newman  in  "  A  Study  of  Wagner,"  writes :  "  Although  there 
appears  here  and  there  in  his  prose-work  something  of  the  vast  synthetio 
power  of  his  musical  imagination — such  a  work  as  '  Opera  and  Drama,' 
for  instance,  finally  compelling  our  admiration  for  its  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose and  the  breadth  of  vision  that  sweeps  so  far  before  and  after." 

WAGNER'S   PROSE   WORKS.     Translated  by  Wm.  Ashton 

Ellis.  Vol.  I,  The  Art-Work  of  the  Future,  etc.,  21s.  net; 
Vol.  II,  Opera  and  Drama,  25s.  net;  Vol.  Ill,  The  Theatre, 
21s.  net;  Vol.'  IV,  Art  and  Politics,  21s.  net;  Vol.  V. 
Actors  and  Singers,  out  of  print;  Vol.  VI,  Religion  and 
Art,  out  of  print;  Vol.  VII,  In  Paris  and  Dresden,  25s.  net; 
Vol.  VIII,  Posthumous,  etc.,  25s.  net.  Complete  sets  are 
occasionally  available.  Apply  to  the  publishers  of  this 
list  for  particulars. 

LIFE  OF  RICHARD  WAGNER.  Being  an  Authorised  Eng- 
lish Version  by  Wm.  Ashton  Ellis  of  C.  F.  Glasenapp's 
"Das  Leben  Richard  Wagner's.'5  6  vols.,  8vo,  cloth. 
£4  4s.  net.  Vols.  2,  4  and  6  can  be  supplied  separately  at 
15s.  net  each. 

JUDAISM  IN  MUSIC.  Being  the  Original  Essay  together 
with  the  Later  Supplement.  By  Richard  Wagner. 
Translated  from  the  German  (Das  Judenthum  in  der 
Musik)  and  furnished  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  In- 
troduction. By  E.  Evans,  Snr.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s. 
net. 

"  This  '  human  document  '  shows  Wagner  in  a  peculiarly  personal  light, 
and  as  such  it  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  believe  that  the 
composer  of  tho  '  Ring  '  never  wrote  anything  which  is  not  worth  read- 
ing."— The  Scotsman. 

WAGNER  SKETCHES,  1849.  A  Historical  Retrospect  in 
vindication  of  Wagner.  By  William  Ashton  Ellis. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  (paper  2s.  net). 

DIARY  OF  A  PILGRIM  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS.  The  Holy 
Grail  in  Bruges  and  Other  Impressions  of  Travel. 
Bruges,  Courtrai,  Tournai,  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Ant- 
werp. By  Rose  Koenig.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net 
(paper  covers,  2s.  net). 
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HOW  TO  UNDERSTAND  WAGNER'S  "RING  OF  THE 
NIBELUNG."  Being  the  Story  and  a  Descriptive  Ana- 
lysis of  the  "Rheingold,"  the  "Valkyr,"  "Siegfried" 
and  the  "Dusk  of  the  Gods."  With  Musical  Examples 
of  the  Leading  Motives  of  each  Drama.  By  Gustave 
Kobbe.  Together  with  a  Sketch  of  Wagner's  Life.  By 
N.  Kilburn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.  Seventh  Edition,  with 
Additions,  a  Portrait  and  Facsimile.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
6s.  6d.  net. 

"  Description  and  analysis  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  narration  of  the 
story.  Musical  examples  are  given  as  aids  to  the  identification  of  the 
leading  motives  and  an  index  makes  it  easy  for  any  reader  to  turn  up 
any   partioular   motive    instantly." — Yorkshire   Observer. 

MY     RECOLLECTIONS      OF      RICHARD     WAGNER.       By 

August  Lesimple.     Post   8vo,   cloth,   3s.   6d.   net   (paper 
covers,  2s.  net). 

WAGNER.  A  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Works.  By  N.  Kil- 
burn, Mus.Bac.  Cantab.     Paper,  Is.  net. 

ON  CONDUCTING.  By  Richard  Wagner.  Translated  by 
Edward  Dannreuther.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  One  of  the  finest  of  his  minor  puhlioation3,  and  to  the  professional 
musician,  perhaps  the  most  instructive,  giving  his  views  as  to  the  trne 
way  of  rendering  classical  music,  with  numerous  directions  how  to  do  it, 
and  how  not  to  do  it,  together  with  many  examples  in  musical  type  from 
the  instrumental  works  of  Beethoven,  Weber,  Mozart,  etc." — Grove's 
Dictionary. 

WTAGNER.  "Ring  of  the  Nibelungen."  Being  the  Storv 
concisely  told  of  "  Das  Rheingold,"  "  Die  Walkure," 
"  Siegfried "  and  "  Gotterdammerung."  By  N.  Kil- 
burn, Mus.Bac.     Cantab.     Crown  8vo,  paper,  2s.  net. 

THREE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  BAYREUTH.  The  1908  and 
Previous  Wagner  Festivals.  By  Rose  Koenig.  With 
Two  Facsimile  Programmes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
net  (paper,  2s.  net). 


HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  AND  OF  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

STRINGED     INSTRUMENTS     OF     THE     MIDDLE     AGES. 

Their  Evolution  and  Development.  By  Hortense 
Panum.  English  edition,  revised  and  edited  by  Jeffrey 
Pulver.  A  detailed  and  comprehensive  history,  with 
illustrations,  of  the  evolution  of  the  mediaeval  stringed 
musical  instruments  from  their  first  appearance  in  the 
records  of  the  earliest  civilisations,  through  their 
gradual  development  in  the  Greek,  Roman  and  Chris- 
tian eras  down  to  more  recent  times.  400  illustrations, 
8vo,  cloth,  pp.  ix,  511,  £1  12s.  6d. 

Many  years  of  travel  and  research  were  necessary  to  make  the  produc- 
tion of  this  work  possible.  The  author,  in  addition,  has  most  pains- 
takingly searched  mediaeval  literature  and  the  records  of  contemporary 
art  for  references  to  and  descriptions  of  the  instruments  dealt  with, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  account  here  given  of  them  is  as  complete  as 
it   is  possible  to  make   it. 

The  book  is  most  generously  illustrated  and  carefully  indexed  by  the 
editor.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  secure  drawings  or  photographs 
of   practically  every   type  mentioned. 

TRIBAL  MUSIC  AND  DANCING  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 
SUDAN,  at  Social  and  Ceremonial  Gatherings.  A  de- 
scriptive account  of  the  music,  rhythm,  etc.,  from  per- 
sonal observation.  By  Dr.  A.  N.  Tucker.  5  illustra- 
tions, 61  music  examples  illustrating  the  dances,  songs 
and  rhythm.  57  pages,  demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net  (or  paper, 
6s.  6d.  net). 

HISTORY    OF    THE    TRUMPET   of    Bach   and    Handel.      A 

New  Point  of  View  and  New  Instruments.  Forming  a 
History  of  the  Trumpet  and  its  Music,  from  its  earliest 
use  as  an  artistic  instrument  to  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  Special  reference  given  to  its  employment  by 
Bach  and  Handel,  and  the  correct  modern  performance 
of  old  parts  ;  including  a  description  of  the  new  instru- 
ment invented  by  the  author  for  this  purpose.  By 
Werner  Menke.  Englished  by  Gebald  Abraham.  With 
5  plates  and  music  supplement.  English  and  German 
text.  223  pages,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  15s.  net  (or  paper, 
10s.  6d.  net). 

BOWED  HARP  (THE).  A  Study  showing  Fresh  Light  on 
the  History  of  Early  Musical  Instruments.  By  Otto 
Andersson,  Ph.D.,  President  of  the  Swedish  University 
at  Abo.  From  the  Original  Swedish  Edition,  revised  by 
the  Author.  The  Translation  Edited  with  additional 
footnotes  by  Kathleen  Schlesinger.  116  Illustrations, 
Bibliography  and  Index.  340  pages,  8vo,  cloth, 
£1  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  about  early  musical  in- 
struments."— The   Strad. 
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MUSIC  IN  MEDI/EVAL  SCOTLAND.  By  Dr.  Henry  G. 
Farmer.  Introduction  by  Sir  Richard  R.  Terry, 
Mus.Doc.     8vo,  sewed,  5s.  net. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  NATIONS,  Particularly 
of  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  ;  with  special 
reference  to  Discoveries  in  Western  Asia  and  in  Egypt. 
By  Carl  Engel.  This  issue  has  large  size  reproduc- 
tions of  Harp  unearthed  at  Ur  (1928),  and  of  Silver 
Military  Trumpet  from  the  Tomb  of  Tut-Ankh-Amen 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings  (unearthed  1926).  The 
volume  has  about  100  illustrations.  Thick  8vo,  cloth, 
25s.  net. 

STORY  OF   INDIAN   MUSIC  AND  ITS   INSTRUMENTS.     A 

Study  of  the  Present  and  a  Record  of  the  Past.  To- 
gether with  Sir  William  Jones'  celebrated  Treatise  in 
full.  With  19  Plates,  chiefly  of  Instruments,  7  Music 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.  By  Ethel  Rosenthal, 
A.R.C.M.,  F.R.G.S.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

OPERA  STORIES  OF  TO-DAY  AND  YESTERDAY,  Retold 
Act  by  Act  (including  Wagner's  5  "  The  Ring  "  Operas). 
By  Edmondstoune  Duncan.  Complete,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net, 
or  in  2  vols.,  paper,  2s.  6d.  net  each. 

A   racy   account  of  the  plots  and   histories  of   fiftv   famous  operas     from 
Purcell,  Gluck  and  Mozart,  to  Richard  Strauss  and  "Ethel  Smyth. 

ELIZABETHAN  VIRGINAL  MUSIC  and  Its  Composers 
New  Issue,  embodying  recent  additional  Discoveries 
(1934)  in  the  Index  of  Virginal  Composers  and  their 
Works.  By  Margaret  H.  Glyn.  With  seven  facsimile 
pages  from  MSS.  by  William  Byrd,  John  Bull,  Orlando 
Gibbons  and  Giles  Farnaby.  158  pages,  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  15s.  net. 

OLD  ENGLISH  PSALMODY.  By  W.  T.  Brooke.  First 
Series  :  From  the  Accession  of  Edward  VI  to  the  Re- 
storation of  Charles  II,  1547-1660.  Second  Series: 
Psalmists  from  1660-1800.  Crown  8vo,  paper  covers, 
2s.  6d.  net  each  series. 

THE  GIPSY  IN  MUSIC.  By  Franz  Liszt.  Englished  for 
the  first  time  by  Edwin  Evans,  Senior,  and  preceded  by 
an  Essay  on  Liszt  and  his  Work. 

Gipsy  and  Jew,  Two  Wandering  Races. 

Gipsy  Life  in  Relation  to   Art. 

Gipsy  Music  and  Musicians. 
The  result  of  the  Author's  long  Experience  and  Investi- 
gations of  the  Gipsies  and  their  Music.     With  Portraits 
of   the   Author,    etc.     In    two   handsome   volumes,    8vo, 
cloth,  25s.  net. 

4RABIC  MUSICAL  MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE  BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY.  Plate  of  two  Musical  Instruments  from  early 
Arabic  Manuscripts.     By  H.  G.   Farmer,   M.A.,  Ph.D. 

8vo,  sewed,  5s.  net. 
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HISTORY  OF  RUSSIAN  MUSIC  By  M.  Montagu-Nathan 
Being  an  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Rus- 
sian School  of  Composers.  With  a  Survey  of  their  Lives 
and  a  Description  of  their  Works.  Frontispiece.  2nd 
Edition,  Revised.     Thick  crown  8vo,   cloth,   15s.  net. 

"  Mr.  Montagu-Nathan's  book  breaks  new  ground;  it  introduces  the  Eng- 
lish reader  to  a  number  of  composers  many  of  whom  until  recently  wer« 
nothing  more  than  names.  Mr.  Montagu-Nathan  presents  a  vast  amount  ol 
new  material  to  the  musio-loving  public  of  this  country  ....  his  book 
should  find  many  eager  readers." — Manchester  Courier. 

"  .  .  .  .  We  want  a  book  packed  full  of  hard  stuff.  This  we  get  at  its 
best  in  ...  .  Mr.  Montagu-Nathan's  'History.'" — Saturday  Review. 

MUSIC    AND    MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS    OF    THE    ARAB, 

with  Introduction  on  How  to  Appreciate  Arab  Music 
by  Francesco  Salvador-Daniel  (Director,  Paris  Con- 
servatoire of  Music,  1871  J.  Edited  with  Notes,  Mem- 
oir, Bibliography  and  thirty  Examples  and  Illustrations, 
by  Dr.  H.  G.  Farmer.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  18s.  net. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  History  of  Music, 
from  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Dr. 
F.  L.  Ritter.  Third  Edition.  478  pages  of  Letter- 
press and  72  Plates  of  Musical  Illustrations.  Thick 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

IRISH  MUSICAL  HISTORY,  Introductory  Sketch  of,  by 
W.  H.  Grattan  Flood.  A  compact  Record  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  Music  in  Ireland  during  1,000  Years.  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d.  net  (paper  3s.  net). 

RISE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OPERA.  Embracing 
a  Comparative  View  of  the  Art  in  Italy,  Germany, 
France  and  England.  By  Joseph  Goddard.  Showing 
the  Cause  of  the  Falling  Back  of  the  English  School  in 
the  Modern  Period,  and  the  Compensation  which  that 
Involved.  Numerous  Musical  Examples,  Portraits  and 
Facsimiles,     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

RISE      AND      DEVELOPMENT      OF      MILITARY      MUSIC. 

By  Dr.  H.  G.  Farmer  With  Illustrations  of  Early  In- 
struments and  Musical  Examples,  and  Short  Biographi- 
cal Notices  of  all  the  Staff  Bandmasters.  Preface  by 
Lieut.  A.  Williams,  M.V.O.,  Mus.Doc,  Bandmaster  of 
Grenadier  Guards.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s  6d.  net. 

CATECHISM   OF   MUSICAL   HISTORY   AND   BIOGRAPHY 

By    F.    J.    Crowest.      Revised    and   Enlarged    Edition. 

Tenth  Thousand.      187   pages.     Post  8vo,   cloth,   5s.   net 

(paper,  2s.  6d.  net). 
Musical   Education   says :    "  An   excellent    little   book— yet   not    so   little 
since    it    contains    an     immense    amount    of    information — historical,    bio- 
graphical   and    critical — in    a    very    small    compass." 

THE  TROUBADOUR  AS  MUSICIAN,  Past  and  Present.  By 
C.  A.  Harris.     Cloth,  5s.  net  (paper,  2s.  6d.  net). 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HARP.  From  the  Earliest  Period.  By 
John  Thomas  (Pencerdd  Gwalia).  8vo,  paper  covers, 
5s.  net. 
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POLISH   MUSIC  AND   CHOPIN,   ITS   LAUREATE.     A  His 

torical  Account  from  995  to  the  Present  Time,  including 
Chopin  and  his  Works.    By  E.  Rayson.    Four  Portraits 
Square  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net  (paper,  3s.  6d.  net). 

NATIONAL  MUSIC  OF  THE  WORLD.     By  H.  F.  Chorley. 

Edited   by    H.    G.   Hewlett.     Many    Music   Examples. 

New  Issue,  with  Index  added.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

net. 
Treats  of    the    national  tunes,   folk-songs  and    airs  of   various   races   of 
the  world.    The  chapters  are  undoubtedly  marked  in  a  high  degree  with 
the   critic's  aoumen,    attesting   the   wide   range  of   Chorley  4  learning. 

CHRONOMETRICAL     CHART     OF     MUSICAL     HISTORY 

Presenting  a  Bird's  Eye  View  from  the  Pre-Christian 
Era  to  the  XXth  Century.  By  C.  A.  Harris,  A.R.C.O., 
etc.  On  linen,  folded  in  case,  5s.  net  (on  special  paper, 
2s.  6d.  net). 

"  Sure   to   be   very    useful   to   students    ....    excellently    arranged    and 
seems  to  be  very  accurate  and  thorough." — Dr.  Ralph  Dunstan. 

HISTORICAL   FACTS   FOR   THE    ARABIAN    MUSICAL   IN 
FLUENCE      ON      MUSICAL      THEORY.       By     Henry 
George  Farmer,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     Thick  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
25s.   net. 
Dr.    Farmer's   researches   into   the   Mnsic   of    the   Arabs  of   thk   Middle 

Ages,   a  period  when  these  people  led  the  world's  oulture,  have  universal 

recognition.      He    now    throws    a    flood   of    fresh    light    on    many    obscure 

corners   in   the   History   of   Mediaeval  Music. 
The  present   work  undoubtedly   breaks   fresh   ground    in    history,    and   is 

from  thy  hands  of  a  scholar. 

THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE.  An  Inaugural  Lecture  at 
Gresham  College.  By  Sir  F.  Bridge,  Mus.Doc.  Crown 
8vo,  sewed,  Is.  net. 

THE  WORLD'S  EARLIEST  MUSIC.  Traced  to  its  Begin 
nings  in  Ancient  Lands.  By  collected  Evidences  of 
Relics,  Records,  History  and  Musical  Instruments,  from 
Greece,  Etruria,  Egypt,  China,  through  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  to  the  Primitive  Home,  the  Land  of  Akkad 
and  Sumer.  By  Hermann  Smith.  With  sixty-five  full- 
page  Illustrations  and  Cuts,  nearly  400  pages.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  17s.  6d.  net. 

THE  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MUSIC. 
Chapters  on  the  Study  of  Musical  History.  By  Edward 
Dickinson.  With  Annotated  Guide  to  Music  Litera- 
ture.    Over  400  pages.     Thick  8vo,   cloth,    18s.  6d.   net. 

Ernest    Newman    (Manchester    Guardian)    writes :    " the    extent 

and    the    accuracy    of    the    information    conveyed    make    the    book    indis 
pensable  to  students  and  to  public  libraries." 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC  from  the  Infancy  of  the 
Greek  Drama  to  the  Present.  By  W.  S.  Rockstro. 
Fourth  Edition,  535  pages.     Thick  8vo,  cloth,  21s.  net. 

TREATISE  ON  BYZANTINE  MUSIC.     By  S.  G.  Hatherley. 

208  Musical  Examples.     162  pages,  4to,  cloth,  21s.  net. 
There    are    upwards    of    50    unabbreviated    musical    pieces,    ancient    and 
modern,    from   Greek,    Russian,    Turkish   and   Egyptian    sources,    given    and 
fully   analysed. 
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THE  CHAMBER  AND  ORCHESTRAL  WORKS  OF 
JOHANNES  BRAHMS.  FIRST  SERIES  TO  OP.  67.  His- 
torical, Descriptive  and  Analytical  Account  of  each 
Work  treated  in  the  order  of  the  Opus  number,  and 
preceded  by  a  Didactic  Section.  With  Exhaustive 
Structural,  Thematic  and  Rhythmical  Analyses,  and  a 
complete  Rhythmical  Chart  of  each  Movement.  By 
Edwin  Evans,  Senior.  With  435  music  examples  and 
tables.     8vo,  cloth,  30s.  net. 

THE  CHAMBER  AND  ORCHESTRAL  WORKS  OF 
JOHANNES  BRAHMS.  SECOND  SERIES,  OP.  68  TO 
THE  END.  By  Edwin  Evans.  Senior.  Uniform  with 
the  above.  With  633  music  examples  and  tables.  8vo, 
cloth,  30s.  net. 

The  above  two  volumes  are  a  complete  technical  account  of  the  chamber 
and  orchestral  music,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  piano  concertos. 
They  form  a  part  of  the  Historical,  Descriptive  and  Analytical  Account 
of  the  Entire  Works  of  Brahms  advertised  on  page  2. 

ORCHESTRAL  AND  BAND  INSTRUMENTS.  A  Short 
Account  of  the  Instruments  used  in  the  Orchestra,  and 
in  Brass  and  Military  Bands.  Bv  G.  F.  Broadhead, 
Mus.B.  Dunelm,  L.Mus.T.C.L.  With  24  Illustrative 
Music  Examples.     8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net  (paper,  3s.  net). 

CONCISE     METHOD    OF     INSTRUMENTATION.      How    to 

Write  for  the  Orchestra  and  Arrange  an  Orchestral 
or  Band  Score.  Illustrated  with  Musical  Examples  and 
various  large  folding  Charts  and  Index.  By  Edwin 
Evans,  Senior,  author  of  "Beethoven's  Nine  Sym- 
phonies Fully  Described  and  Analvsed,"  etc.  8vo,  cloth. 
Vol.  I,  15s.  net;  Vol.  II,  15s^.  net;  Vol.  I.  How 
to  Write  for  Strings,  Arrangement  of  Scoring  and  Pre- 
paration of  Parts.  With  Charts.  Vol.  II.  Kovv  to 
Write  for  Wood,  Brass  and  Drums,  and  Arrange  a  Band 
Score.     With  large  folding  Charts. 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  ART  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA.     An  In 

troductory  Study.  With  Table  showing  Range  of  each 
Instrument.  By  P.  W.  de  Courcy-Smale,  Mus.Bac. 
Cloth,  6s.  net  (paper,  3s.  6d.  net). 

ORCHESTRAL  WIND  INSTRUMENTS,  Ancient  and  Modern 
Being  an  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Wind 
Instruments  from  the  Earliest  to  the  most  Recent 
Times.  Illustrated  with  Plates  specially  prepared  for 
this  Work,  giving  sixty-one  Examples  of  Instruments 
(or  parts)  described.  By  Ulric  Daubeny.  Important 
original  work,  fully  illustrated  with  beautiful  Reproduc- 
tions taken  from  fine  Photographs  of  the  Actual  In- 
struments.    8vo,  cloth,  18s.  6d.  net. 

HANDBOOK   ON   THE    TECHNIQUE    OF    CONDUCTING. 

By  Sir  Adrian  Boult.    Seventh  Edition,  revised.    5s.  net. 
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PRACTICAL  GUIDE  FOP  THE  CONDUCTOR  and  Useful 
Notes  for  the  Orchestra.  By  F.  W.  de  Massi-Hardman. 
With  Music  Examples  and  Diagrams.    3s.  net. 

ART  OF  THE  CONDUCTOR.'  A  Suggestive  Guide  to  the 
Theory  and  Practice.  With  41  Diagrams  and  Exam- 
ples. By  Hector  Berlioz.  Translated  by  J.  Broad- 
house.     Cloth,  6s.  net  (paper  3s.  net). 

A  MUSICAL  ZOO.  Twenty-four  Illustrations  displaying  the 
Ornamental  Application  of  Animal  Forms  to  Musical 
Instruments  (Violins,  Viol  da  Gambas,  Guitars,  Poch- 
ette, Serpent,  etc.).  Drawn  from  the  Carved  Examples 
by  Henry  Saint-George.  Cloth,  6s.  net  (paper,  3s.  6d. 
net). 

THE  FUTURE  OF  MUSIC.  Coming  Changes  Outlined  in 
Regard  to  Composer,  Conductor  and  Orchestra.  By 
Louis  Laloy.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Franz  Liebich.  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  (paper,  2s.  net). 

HOW  TO  PLAY  FROM  SCORE.  Treatise  on  Accompani- 
ment from  Score  on  the  Organ  or  Piano.  By  F. 
Fetis.  Translated  by  A.  Whittingham.  With  forty 
pages  of  Examples.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

This  popular  and  useful  book  might  ha/e  been  entitled  "  The  Art  of 
Making  Arrangements  for  the  Organ  or  Pianoforte  from  Full  Orchestral 
and  Other  Scores."  It  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  know  upon  this 
subject. 

ON  CONDUCTING.  By  Richard  Wagner.  Translated  by 
E.  Dannreuther.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Wetngartner,  speaking  of  this  celebrated  work,  says  :  "  Wagner's  book 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  understanding  of  the  function  of  the  con- 
ductor, in  whom  we  now  recognise,  not  only  the  eternal  factor  that  holds 
together  an  orchestral,  choral  or  operatic  performance,  but  above  all  the 
spiritualising   internal  factor  that   gives  the   performance  its    very   soul." 

Grove's  Dictionary  says  "  One  of  the  finest  of  his  minor  publications, 
and  to  a  professional  musician  perhaps  the  most  instructive.  A  Treatise 
on  Style,  giving  his  views  as  to  the  true  way  of  rendering  classical  music, 
with  minute  directions  how  to  do  it  and  how  not  to  do  it,  together  with 
many  examples  in  musical  type  from  the  instrumental  works  of  Beet- 
hoven,  Weber,   Mozart,  eto." 

NOTES  ON  CONDUCTING    AND  CONDUCTORS.     By  T.   R. 

Croger,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  also  the  Organising  and  Con- 
ducting of  Amateur  Orchestras,  with  three  full-page 
Illustrations  of  the  various  "Beats"  and  Plan  of  the 
Orchestra.  Fifth  Impression,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net  (paper,  3s.  net). 

"  A  mine  of  good  things'." — Musical  Opinion. 

"  One  of  the  best  guides  to  conducting."— Music   Trades  Review. 

ABOUT  CONDUCTING.  Practical  Advice  on  Concerts, 
Rehearsals,  the  Orchestra,  Players,  Scores  and  Parts,  etc. 
by  Sir  Henry  Wood  (Conductor  and  Organiser  of  the 
Promenade  Concerts).  With  two  plans,  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
5s.  6d.  net. 
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TECHNICS  OF  THE  ORGAN.  An  Illuminative  Treatise  on 
many  Points  and  Difficulties  connected  therewith. 
Special  Treatment  of  Rhythm,  Minimisation  of  the  Use 
of  Accessories,  Extemporisation,  Expressive  Regulation 
of  Organ  Tone  and  Accompaniment.  By  Edwin  Evans, 
Senior,  F.R.C.O.  With  over  100  Music  Examples.  4to, 
cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 
A  valuable  Book  to  help  a  Moderate  Player  to  become  a  Master. 

NEW  ORGAN  PRINCIPLES  AND  THEIR  INTERPRETA- 
TION. A  Guide  to  and  Suggestions  on  Phrasing  and 
Registration  with  a  view  to  improved  Organ  Playing. 
By  Terence  White.  With  54  music  examples.  Octavo, 
cloth,  6s.  net  (paper  covers,  3s.  6d.  net). 

ORGAN   OF   THE    ANCIENTS   FROM    EASTERN    SOURCES 

(Hebrew,     Syriac     and    Arabic).      By     Henry     George 
Farmer,     M.A.,     Ph.D.,     Carnegie     Research     Fellow. 
Foreword    by    Canon    F.    W.    Galpin.     With    numerous 
Illustrations.     Square  8vo,  cloth,  25s.  net. 
"  An    authoritative   treatment    of   the    subject." — Grove's   Dictionary. 

TECHNICS  OF  ORGAN  TEACHING.  A  Handbook  which 
treats  of  Special  Points  in  Organ  Teaching  Examina- 
tions, together  with  Test  Questions.  By  R.  A.  JevOns. 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net  (paper,  3s.  6d.  net). 

ART  OF  ORGAN  ACCOMPANIMENT  IN  THE  CHURCH 
SERVICES.  What  to  Do  and  what  to  Avoid:  being 
a  Guide  to  the  Organist  in  the  effective  rendering  of 
the  Music.  By  Walter  L.  Twinning,  F.B.C.O.,  author 
of  "  Examination  Test  Questions,"  etc.  Cloth,  6s.  net 
(paper  covers,  3s.  6d.  net). 

MODERN  ORGAN  BUILDING.  Being  a  Practical  Explan- 
ation and  Description  of  the  Whole  Art  of  Organ  Con- 
struction, with  Especial  Regard  to  Pneumatic  Action. 
Together  with  Chapters  on  Tuning,  Voicing,  etc.  By 
Walter  and  Thomas  Lewis  (Organ  Builders).  Third 
edition,  with  additional  matter  and  Diagrams  added, 
covering  the  latest  developments  in  electrical  control, 
unit  chest,  etc.,  and  organ  blowing.  116  illustrations, 
including  76  drawn  to  scale  and  reproduced  from  actual 
working  drawings,  together  with  diagrams,  tables,  etc. 
xxix,  247  pages,  4to,  cloth. 

THE  ORGAN  AS  VIEWED  FROM  WITHIN.  A  Practical 
Handbook  on  the  Mechanism  of  the  Organ.  By  John 
Broadhouse.  With  over  fifty  Illustrations.  Second 
Impression.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net  (paper,  5s.  net). 

THE  PEDAL  ORGAN.  Its  History,  Design  and  Control. 
By  Thomas  Casson.  With  folding  Diagram.  Second 
Impression.     8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net  (paper,  2s.  6d.  net). 
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THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  ORGAN  BUILDERS  and  their 
Works,  from  the  Fifteenth  Century  to  the  Period  of  the 
Great  Rebellion.  An  Unwritten  Chapter  on  the  His- 
tory of  the  Organ.  By  Dr.  E.  F.  Rimbault.  Well 
printed,  with  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net 
(paper,  5s.  net). 

THE  ORGAN  :  A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  its  Structure, 
Capabilities,  History  and  Bibliography.  With  Criti- 
cisms and  Depositories,  preceded  by  an  Analytical  Con- 
sideration of  general  Bibliographical  and  Catalogual 
Construction.  By  J.  W.  Warman,  late  Organist  of  the 
Anglican  Cathedral,  Quebec.  Four  parts  [A  to  Nou. 
(the  rest  unprinted)],  15s.  net. 

The  parts  advertised  above  are  all  that  have  been  published,  as  the  un- 
timely death  of  Mr.  Warman  prevented  the  completion  of  the  work.  The 
book  is  a  mine  of  wealth  for  those  interested"  in  organ  subjects.  The 
author  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  compiling  the  work  and  collect- 
ing- material   for  his  subject.     The  MS.  concluding  the   above  is  for  sale. 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  ORGANISTS.  By  J.  T.  Field. 
6d.  net. 

THE  ORGAN  FIFTY  YEARS  HENCE.  A  Study  of  its 
Development  in  the  Light  of  its  Past  History  and  Pre- 
sent Tendencies.  By  Francis  Burgess,  F.S.A.,  Scot. 
8vo,  2s.  net. 

SOME  CONTINENTAL  ORGANS  (Ancient  and  Modern)  and 
their  Makers.     With  Specifications  of  many  of  the  fine 
Examples  in   Germany   and   Switzerland.     By  James   I. 
Wedgewood.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 
Contains   specification   and   a   brief   critique  of   some  of  the   famous  old 
Continental  organs.    Describes  also  several   up-to-date  Continental   organs. 
Amongst    others    particulars    are    given    of    those    at    Haarlem,    Cologne 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,   Ulm,   Stuttgart,   Einsiedeln,  Strass- 
burg  and  Antwerp.    This  work  forms   a  valuable  supplement  to  Hopkins's 
and    Rimbault's   great   treatise. 

MODERN  ORGAN  TUNING,  The  How  and  Whv,  Clearly 
Explaining  the  Nature  of  the  Organ  Pipe~  and  the 
System  of  Equal  Temperament,  together  with  an  His- 
toric Record  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Diatonic  Scale 
from  the  Greek  Tetrachord.  Bv  Hermann  Smith. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  greatest  authority  on  acoustical  matters  connected  with  organ 
pipes  who  has  ever  lived,"  says  Mr.  G.  A.  Audslev  of  Hermann  Smith 
in  his  "  Art  of  Organ  Building." 

THE  TEMPLE  EDITION  OF  ORGAN  OVERTURES  AND 
ARRANGEMENTS,  all  with  Ped.  Obb.     3s.  net  each. 

See  page  25  for  list  of  about  sixty  works  in  this  series,  including  works 
by  Wagner,  Tchaikovsky,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel.  Berlioz,  Glinka, 
Schubert,  Gounod,  Herold,  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  Balfe,  Auber,  Ros- 
sini, Weber,  Wallace,  Suppe,  Adam,  Thomas,  Nicolai,  Sterndale-Bennett, 
Cornelius   and    Flotow,    chiefly   arranged   by  Edwin    Evans. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    THE    ORGAN    IN    HISTORY.     Bv 

Dudley   Buck.     Fresh   issue   with  Illustrations.     Crowii 
8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net  (or  paper,  2s.  net). 
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ORGANIST'S  REPERTOIRE  GUIDE.  An  International 
Repertoire  Guide  (Historical,  Educational  and  Descrip- 
tive) to  Foreign,  British  and  American  Works.  By 
Herbert  Westerby,  B.B.C.  Organ  Recitalist  (author  of 
11  Liszt,  Composer,  and  his  Piano  Works").  4to,  cloth, 
15s.  net. 
Describes   the    best    Organ    Music    of    foreign    countries    as    well    as    of 

Britain  and  America. 
A   large    and   beautifully    presented    quarto    work,    fully    illustrated    by 

thirty-six  plates  on  fine  art  paper,  comprising  seven  English  and   sixteen 

foreign    organs,   thirty-one    portraits,    and    illustrations    of    the   houses   of 

Bach  and  Handel. 

RINK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL:  Edition  Care- 
fully Revised.  The  Pedal  Part  printed  on  a  Separate 
Staff  and  the  Original  Preface,  Remarks  and  Technical 
Terms  in  English.  Edited  and  arranged  by  John 
Hiles.  The  Six  Books  Complete,  bound  in  red  cloth, 
ob.  folio,  20s.  net,  or  the  six  parts  at  3s.  net  each ;  parts 
sold  separately. 

The  best  edition  ever  published  of  this  grand  classical  work,  well  en- 
graved, well  printed  and  well  edited.  A  special  merit  of  this  edition  is 
that  the  bar  lines  are  bold,  and  that  they  are  drawn  right  through  the 
score,  instead  of  through  each  staff,  as  was  the  custom  in  days  gone  by. 

REFORM  IN  ORGAN  BUILDING.  By  Thomas  Casson. 
Crown  8vo,  sewed,  Is.  net. 

TUTOR  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN  AND  HARMONIUM. 

By  W.  F.  Taylor.    4to,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ORGAN.  Its  History  told  in  Nine  Chapters.  By 
C.  F.  Abdy-Williams 

ORGAN  MUSIC.  Its  History  told  in  Fifteen  Chapters.  By 
C.  F.  Abdy-Williams.     10s.  net. 

THE  BYRD  ORGAN  BOOK,  for  Piano  or  Organ.  A  Collec- 
tion of  21  Pieces  (Pavans,  Galliards,  etc.)  by  William 
Byrd,  1543-1623,  edited  from  the  Virginal  MSS.,  and 
now  first  published  in  Modern  Notation.  By  M.  H. 
Glyn,  in  two  books,  4s.  net  each. 
"  A  charming  collection."— West  Sussex  Gazette. 


THE    TEMPLE     EDITION     OF 
ORGAN     OVERTURES.     (3  Staves). 

Arranged  from  Full  Score  by  Edwin  Evans.  Senr.    (except  where  other 

wise   stated). 

Prioe   3/-    net    eacn. 


ATHALIE    (Mendelssohn) 
BARBER    OF     BAGDAD     (Peter    Cor- 
nelius). 
BEATRICE     AND     BENEDICT     (Ber 

Hot). 
BENVENUTO  CELLINI   (Berlios). 
BOHEMIAN    GIRL    (Baife). 
CALM       SEA      AND       PROSPEROUS 

VOYAGE    (Mendelssohn). 
CARNAVAL    ROMAIN    (Berlioz). 
CORSAIR    (Berlios). 
CROWN    DIAMONDS   (Auber). 
EG  MONT   (Beethoven), 
EURYANTHE    (Weber). 
FAUST    (Gounod). 
FAUST    (Wagner). 
FESTIVAL    OVERTURE    (Tsohaikow- 

sky). 
FIGARO    (Mozart). 
FINALE     (Rubinstein's     Sonata,    0> 

12). 
FLYING    DUTCHMAN    (Wagner). 
FRA    DIAVOLO    (Auber). 
FREISCHUTZ     (Weber).        A.    Whit 

tingham. 
ISABELLA    (Suppe). 
ITALIANA    (Rossini). 
KING    LEAR    (Berlioz). 
KING    STEPHEN    (Beethoven).     P.  J 

Mansfield. 
LA    CLEMENZA    Dl    TITO    (Mozart). 

P.    J.    Mansfield. 
L'AFRICAINE   (Meyerbeer). 
LA    REINE    DE  SABA    (Gounod) 
LARGO    from    Beethoven's   Sonata    in 

E  flat.    W.  A.  C.  Cruikshank. 
LE     SONGE      DUNE      NUIT      D'ETE 

(Thomas). 


LIFE   FOR  THE   CZAR    (Glinka). 
LIGHT    CAVALRY    (Suppe). 
LOHENGRIN   (Wagner). 
LURLINE   (Wallace). 
MAGIC    FLUTE   (Mozart). 
MARITANA    (Wallace). 
MASANIELLO    (Auber). 
MEISTERSINGERS  (Wagner). 
MERRY        WIVES       OF       WINDSOR 

(Nioolai). 
MIDSUMMER    NIGHTS    DREAM 

(Mendelssohn). 
MIGNON    (A.   Thomas). 
NAIADES,  THE   (Sterndale  Bennett) 
OBERON  (Weber).      A.  Whittingham 
OTHO    (Handel).       W.    A.    C.    Cruik 

shank. 
1812   OVERTURE    (Tschaikowsky). 
POET   AND    PEASANT    (SuppS). 
PARSIFAL   (Wagner). 
RAYMOND    (Thomas). 
RIENZI    (Wagner). 
ROSAMUNDE    (Schubert). 
RUY    BLAS    (Mendelssohn). 
SCI  Pi  0   (Handel). 
SEMIRAMIDE  (Rossini). 
SI    J'ETAIS   ROI    (Adam). 
SI  RENE,   LA   (Auber). 
SON      AND      STRANGER      (Mendeli 

sohn).      W.   A.   C.  Cruikshank. 
STRADELLA    (Flotow). 
TANCREDI    (Rossini). 
TANNHAUSER    (Wagner). 
TRISTAN    AND  ISOLDA   (Wagner). 
WAVERLEY    (Berlioz). 
WILLIAM  TELL  (Rossini).   A.Whit 

tingham. 
ZAMPA   (Harold). 


PIANO    SOLO    OVERTURES 


Price  2/-   net   each. 


BOHEMIAN    GIRL    (Balfe). 
♦CALIPH    OF    BAGDAD    (Boieldieu). 

OROWN    DIAMONDS   (Auber). 

DER    FREYSCHUTZ   (Weber). 

DON    GIOVANNI    (Mozart). 

DONNA    DEL    LAGO    (Rossini). 

FRA  DIAVOLO    (Auber). 

GUY    MANNERING    (Sir  H     R. 
Bishop). 

IDOMENEO    (Mozart). 

IL   BARBIERE  (Rossini). 
•IL  TANCREDI    (Rossini). 

LIGHT    CAVALRY    (Supp<5). 


MAGIC   FLUTE    (Zauberflote), 
(Mozart). 

MARITANA    (Wallace). 

MASANIELLO    (Auber). 
•MERRY    WIVES    OF    WINDSOR 
(Nicolai). 

MIGNON    OVERTURE    (A     Thomas* 

NOZZE    DE    FIGARO    (Mozart). 
♦POET    AND    PEASANT   (Supp*). 

RAYMOND    (Thomas). 

SEMIRAMIDE    (Rossini). 

WILLIAM    TELL    (Rossini). 
♦ZAMPA    (Herold). 


*  Also  ananged   as  Duet   (piano,   4  hands),  price   2/6  net. 
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THE  PIANO  WORKS  OF  BRAHMS.  By  Edwin  Evans, 
Senior.  Historical,  Descriptive  and  Analytical  Account 
of  each  Work  treated  in  the  Order  of  the  Opus  number, 
and  preceded  by  a  Didactic  Section.  8vo,  cloth, 
30s.  net. 

The  above  volume  is  a  complete  technical  account  of  the  piano  works. 
It  forms  a  part  of  the  Historical,  Descriptive  and  Analytical  Account  of 
the  Entire  Works  of  Brahms   advertised  on   page  2. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  BACH'S  48  PRELUDES  AND  FUGUES.     A 

Guide  Book  for  the  use  of  Piano  Students  as  an  aid 
to  the  Unravelling  and  Interpretation  of  these  Master- 
pieces, ensuring  a  more  Intelligent  Keyboard  Render- 
ing.   By  C.  W.  Wilkinson.    Crown  8vo,  cioth,  8s.  6d.  net. 

NATURAL  TECHNICS  IN  PIANO  MASTERY.  A  Complete 
and  Authoritative  Manual,  covering  every  phase  of 
Piano  Playing  and  Study.  Many  Diagrams  of  Hand 
and  Finger  Technique  and  some  Music  Examples.  By 
Jacob  Eisenberg.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

REEVES'  POPULAR  PIANOFORTE  TUTOR.  Rudiments 
of  Music,  Exercises  with  Popular  Airs,  Major  and 
Minor  Scales.    With  Illustration  of  Fingerboard.    Folio, 

2s.  6d.  net. 

PARTHENIA,  or  the  First  Musick  ever  printed  for  the  Vir- 
ginals. 21  Compositions  by  three  Famous  16th  and  17th 
century  Masters,  William  Byrd,  Dr.  John  Bull  and 
Orlando  Gibbons.  Arranged  for  the  Piano  and  freed 
from  the  errors  of  Dr.  Rimbault's  edition  by  accurate 
comparison  with  the  original  text  by  Margaret  H. 
Glyn.  Folio,  12s.  6d.  net,  boards  ;  cloth  back,  15s.  net. 
This  edition  of  ''  Parthenia  "  has  been  entirely  re-engraved. 

THE  APPROACH  TO  LISZT.  A  Course  of  Modern  Tonal- 
Technique  for  the  Piano,  in  the  form  of  Graded  Studies 
from  the  Moderately  Difficult  to  the  Master  Stage.  By 
Herbert  Westerby,  Mvs.Bac.  Lond.,  F.B.G.O.,  etc. 
Folio,  5s.  6d.  net. 

Preliminary  Studies  in  Touch  and  Phrasing  in  all 
Keys.     Based  on  the  Scales  and  Broken  Chords. 

Intermediate  Studies  in  Sequential,  Wrist  and  Pre- 
paratory Arpeggio  Work  in  the  Black  and  White  Key 
Positions. 

Advanced  Sequential  Studies  on  the  Black  Keys,  with 
Sixteen  Excerpts  from  Liszt's  Piano  Works.  The  Mas- 
ter Works  :   Fifty-eight  Excerpts  from  Liszt. 

THE     ART     OF     TUNING     THE     PIANOFORTE.      A    New 

Comprehensive  Treatise  to  enable  the  Musician  to  Tune 
his  Piano  upon  the  System  founded  on  the  Theory 
of  Equal  Temperament.  By  Hermann  Smith.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised .  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth, 
6s.  net. 
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ESSENTIALS  IN  PIANO-PLAYING,  and  other  Musical 
Studies.  By  J.  Alfred  Johnstone,  Hon.  L.Mus., 
T.C.L.     Portrait,  243  pages.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  net. 

EXTEMPORISING  AT  THE  PIANO  MADE  EASY.    A  Manual 

for  Beginners  in  Musical  Composition.  Hints  and  Aids 
for  the  "  From  Brain  to  Keyboard  "  Composer  Bv 
Rev.  E.  H.  Melling,  F.B.C.O.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
net  (paper  2s.  net). 

INDIVIDUALITY    IN    PIANO    TOUCH.      By  Algernon  H. 

Lindo  and  J.  Alfred  Johnstone.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ARTIST  AT  THE  PIANO.  Essays  on  the  Art  of  Musi- 
cal Interpretation.  By  George  Woodhouse.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  Portrait  of  Paderewski.  8vo,  cloth, 
5s.  6d.  net  (paper,  3s.  net). 

The  celebrated  pianist,  Paderewski,  after  rpadin?  the  manuscript  of 
this  stimulating  volume,  wrote:  "  The  booklet  J3  quite  a  remarkable  work 
and  a   really  valuable   contribution  to  the   philosophy   of   pianistic  art." 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING 
THE  PIANOFORTE.  Bv  Cyril  R.  H.  Horrocks, 
L.R.A.M.,  L.T.C.L.,  A.R.C.M.  With  an  Extensive  and 
Carefully  Graded  List  of  Studies  and  Course  of  the 
Great  Masters.  Numerous  Musical  Examples.  Second 
edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,   10s.  net. 

Until  quite  recently  it  was  thought  impossible  to  give  practical  instruc- 
tions on  the  art  of  teaching,  but  the  error  of  this  idea  has  been  proved 
by  the  great  success  of  the  teachers'  class  at  the  various  musical  insti- 
tutions. The  author's  aim  is  to  supply  a  guide-book  expressly  for  begin- 
ners and  those   with  limited  eyp°rienoe   in   the   art. 

THE    ART    OF   TEACHING   PIANOFORTE    PLAYING.      By 

J.    A.    Johnstone.     Second    edition.     Cr.    8vo,    cloth, 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER'S  GUIDE.     By  L.  Plaidy.     Trans- 
lated by  Fanny  Raymond  Ritter.     Crown  8vo,  boards, 
3s.  net  (paper,  2s.  net). 
"  Some   of  the   finest   pianists  of  the  dav  owe   much  of  their   technical 

facility    to    Plaidy's   exoellent    method." — Bazaar 

CANDIDATES    SCALE    AND    ARPEGGIO    TESTS    for    the 

Piano.  In  the  Primary,  Elementary  and  Junior  Grades 
of  all  Local  Examinations  in  Music,  and  the  Higher 
and  Lower  Divisions  of  the  Associated  Board  of  the 
R.A.M.  and  R.C.M.     By  Wilson  Manhire.     Is.  net. 

TECHNICAL     STUDY     IN     THE     ART     OF     PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING    (Deppe's    Principles).      By    C.    A.    Ehren- 
fechter      With   numerous    Illustrations.     Fourth    Edi- 
tion.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 
Contents:    Position — Arm — Wrist — Fingers;    Touoh      (Tone    Production); 
Legato ;   Equality  of   Tone ;    Tension   and  Contraction ;   Five   Finger  Exer- 
cises ;  Skips  ;  The  Scale  ;  Arpeggio  Chords ;  Firm  Chords  ;  High  Raising  of 
the   Arm;    Melodv    and    its    Accompaniment;    Connection   of    Firm   Chords; 
The   Tremolo-    The    Shake    (Trill);   The    Pedal;   Fingering. 
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HOW  TO  ACCOMPANY  AT  THE  PIANO.  By  Edwin  Evans. 
(Plain  Accompaniment,  Figurated  Accompaniment, 
Practical  Harmony  for  Accompanists).  172  Music  Ex- 
amples which  are  made  Clear  by  the  Explanatory  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  net. 

GRADUATED  SCALE  AND  ARPEGGIO  MANUAL.  Com- 
piled for  the  various  Exams.  By  Henry  Saint- 
George.     3s.  net. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  STUDY  OF  SCALES  AND  CHORDS.  Being 
Chapters  on  the  Elements  of  Pianoforte  Technique.  By 
B.  Vine  Westbrook,  F.R.C.O.  Numerous  Examples. 
Ne,w  and  Revised  edition.     8vo,  3s.  net. 

The  author  outlines  a  scheme  which  abolishes  the  drudgery  and  inspires 
the  pupil  with  an  enthusiasm  for  practice  and  formulates  a  method  or 
system    in    which   that   practice   may   be   carried   out. 

PIANO     CLASSES      IN      ELEMENTARY      SCHOOLS.        By 

Audrey  King.     With  Music  Examples.     Crown  8vo,  Is. 
net. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  110  FAVOURITE  PIANO  SOLOS.  Being 
the  4  Series  complete  in  1  vol.  of  "Well-Known  Piano 
Solos :  How  to  Play  them  with  Understanding,  Ex- 
pression and  Effect."  By  Charles  W.  Wilkinson. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  net. 

WELL-KNOWN  PIANO  SOLOS.  How  to  Play  them  with 
Understanding,  Expression  and  Effect.  By  C.  W. 
Wilkinson.  Four  Series,  2s.  each  (each  series  containing 
about  26  articles),  or  four  in  one  vol.  as  above. 

Contents  of  the  First  Series: — Sinding,  Rustle  of  Spring.  Scarlatti, 
Pastorale  le  Capriccio.  Paderewski,  Minuet  in  G.  Handel,  Harmonious 
Blacksmith.  Rubinstein,  Melody  in  F.  Scharwenka,  Polish  Dance. 
Schumann,  Nachtstucke.  Godard,  Mazurka.  Delibes,  Pizzica+i  from 
Sylvia.  Grieg,  Wedding  Day  at  Troldhangen.  Elgar,  Salut  d'Amour. 
Paderewski,  Melodie.  Raff,  La  Fileuse.  Tchaikovsky,  Troika.  Godard, 
Berger  et  Bergeres.  Chaminade,  Pierrette.  Moszkowski,  Etincellee 
Paderewski,  Minuet  in  A  major.  Grteg,  Norwegian  Bridal  Procession. 
Liszt,  Regata  Veneziana.  Chaminade,  Automne.  Moszkowski,  Serenata. 
Lack,  Valse  Arabesque.  Schumann,  Arabeske.  Chopin,  Etude  in  G  flat;. 
Durand.   First  Valse. 

Draws  one's  attention  to  the  beauties  in  a  piece,  explains  difficulties 
here  and  there,  draws  attention  to  a  pedal  effect  and  any  peculiarity  of 
fingering,  and  generally  gives  all  the  information  a  professor  is  expected 
to  give  to  his  pupils. 

PIANO  TEACHING.  Advice  to  Pupils  and  Young  Teachers. 
By  F.  Le  Couppey  (Prof,  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Paris,  etc.).  Translated  from  the  Third  French  Edition 
by  M.  A.  Bierstadt.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  (paper, 
2s.  6d.  net). 

DELIVERY  IN  THE  ART  OF  PIANOFORTE  PLAYING,  On 

Rhythm,  Measure.  Phrasing.  Tempo.     By  C.  A.  Eiiren- 
fechter.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

"  The  section  with  reference  to  accent  is  particularly  good.  There  are 
numerous  illustrations  from  the  works  of  the  masters." — W.  TT.  Wfbbe  in 
The  Pianist's  A.  B.  C. 
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PIANO  TOUCH,  PHRASING  AND  INTERPRETATION.     By 

J.  Alfred  Johnstone.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

PRACTICE  REGISTER  for  Pupil's  Daily  Practice.  A 
Specimen,  Id.  (or  2s.  6d.  per  100). 

REEVES'  VAMPING  TUTOR.  Art  of  Extemporaneous  Ac- 
companiment, or  Playing  by  Ear  on  the  Pianoforte, 
Rapidly  Enabling  anyone  having  an  Ear  for  Music  (with 
or  without  any  Knowledge  of  Musical  Notation)  to  Ac- 
company with  Equal  Facility  in  any  Key.  Prac- 
tical Examples.  By  Francis  Taylor.  New  Edition, 
to  which  is  added  Instructions  for  Accompaniment 
with  Equal  Facility  in  every  Key  illustrated  bv  Ex- 
amples.    Folio,  2s.  net. 

THE  DEPPE  FINGER  EXERCISES  for  Rapidly  Developing 
an  Artistic  Touch  in  Pianoforte  Playing,  Carefully  Ar- 
ranged, Classified  and  Explained  by  Amy  Fay  (Pupil 
of  Tausig,  Kullak,  Liszt  and  Deppe).  Folio,  English 
or  Continental  Fingering,  2s.  net. 

INTRODUCTION  TO   RUSSIAN  PIANO  MUSIC.     By  Her 

bert  Westerby,  Mus.Bac.Lond. ,  F.R.C.O.,  L.Mus.T.C.L., 
Is.  net. 


TECHNICAL  AND  THEORETICAL. 

ESSENTIALS    IN    MUSIC    STUDY    FOR    EXAMINATIONS. 

A  Helpful  Guide  both  for  the  General  Student  and  Can- 
didates for  Junior  and  Intermediate  Examinations.  By 
Rev.  E.  H.  Melling,  F.R.C.O.  Cloth,  5s.  net  (paper 
covers,  2s.  6d.  net). 

Rev.  E.  H.  Melling  is  the  author  of  several  popular  works  which  have 
been  found  of  great  use  to  music  students — "  Guide  for  the  Young  Com- 
poser,"  "  Extemporising   at  the  Piano   made  Easy,"   etc. 

GUIDE  FOR  THE  YOUNG  COMPOSER.  Hints  on  the  Art 
of  Composition,  with  Examples  of  Easy  Application.  By 
Rev.  E.  H.  Melling,  F.R.C.O.  Cloth,  5s.  net  (paper 
covers,  2s.  6d.  net). 

EXAMINATION  TEST  QUESTIONS.  Containing  spaces 
for  the  Pupils'  Written  Answers.  By  Walter  L.  Twin- 
ning, F.R.C.O.  No.  1,  Musical  Notation  and  Time;  No.  2, 
Formation  of  Scales;  No.  3,  Ornaments;  No.  4,  Intervals, 
9d.  net  each. 

THEORY  OF  MUSIC  FOR  YOUNG  MUSICIANS.  With 
Answers  given  to  all  the  Questions,  and  a  Dictionary  of 
necessary  Musical  Terms.  By  Mary  Sharp.  Limp 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  (paper  covers,   Is.  6d.  net). 

102  TEST  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  GENERAL  RUDIMENTS  OF 
MUSIC.  In  Groups  of  Six  each  Lesson,  for  Written  or 
Oral  Use.    By  Wilson  Manhire,  L.R.A.M.     6d.  net. 

PRIMARY  COURSE  IN  THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC,  With 
Hints  on  Answering  Questions  (Written  Work)  for  All 
Examinations  in  the  Primary,  Elementary  and  Prepara- 
tory Grades.  By  Wilson  Manhire,  L.R.A.M.,  ete. 
2s.  net. 

EXAMINATION  CANDIDATE'S  GUIDE  to  Scale  and  Ar- 
peggio Piano  Playing  (with  Tests).  All  that  is  required 
for  the  Various  Exams.    By  Wilson  Manhire,  L.R.A.M. 

3s.  net. 

CANDIDATES    SCALE    AND    ARPEGGIO    TESTS    for    the 

Piano.    By  Wilson  Manhire,  L.R.A.M.     Is.  net. 

STUDIES  IN  MODULATION  for  Practical  and  Theoretical 
Purposes.  By  Percy  Baker,  F.R.C.O.,  etc.  Cloth, 
5s.  6d.  net  (paper,  3s.  net). 

MUSICAL  FORM,  A  Handbook  to,  for  Instrumental  Players 
and  Vocalists.  By  E.  van  der  Straeten.  With  Musi- 
cal Examples,  205  pages.  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net  (paper 
4s.  net). 

The  part  of  the  work  on  Dance  Forms  gives  a  history  and  description 
of  the  Suite  or  Partita,  Allemande,  Courante,  Sarabande,  Gigue,  Gavotte, 
Musette,  Bourree,  Branle,  Passepied,  Rigaudon,  Loure,  Pavane,  Galliard, 
Tambourin,  Cebell,  Rondo,  Menuet,  Polonaise,  Mazurka,  Bolero,  Taran- 
tella,  Saltarello,   March,   Ciaccone   and   Passacaglia. 
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STUDIES   IN  HISTORICAL  FACTS  AND  MUSICAL  FORM. 

Being  a  Guide  and  Note  Book  for  a  nore  Systematic 
Preparation  of  the  General  Knowledge  Papers  now  set 
at  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Music.  By  Percy 
Baker.     Cloth,  5s.  6d.  net  (paper,  3s.  net). 

MOZART   AND    THE    SONATA    FORM.      By    J.     R.     Tobin, 

Mus.B.     See  Pianoforte  Section. 

FUGUE.  A  Conversational  Address  delivered  to  the  Incor- 
porated Guild  of  Church  Musicians.  By  J.  H.  Lewis, 
Mus.Doc  (Victoria  College  of  Music).  Crown  8vo,  limp 
cloth,  2s.  net. 

MUSICAL    EXPRESSIONS,    PHRASES    AND    SENTENCES, 

with  their  Corresponding  Equivalents  in  French,  Ger- 
man and  Italian.  By  F.  Berger.  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d.  net 
(paper,  3s.  net). 

RUDIMENTS   OF   MUSIC,   Set  forth   in   Graded   Questions 
with  Answers,  for  Use  of  Candidates  preparing  for  the 
Examinations    of    R.A.M.,    R.C.M.    and    T.C.L.     By    B. 
Howarth,  L.R.A.M.  and  A. R.C.M.   Crown  8vo,  2s.  net. 
The  Answers  are  always  on  the  right  hand  page  and  can 
be  covered  over  if  desired,  the  Questions  being  on  the  corres- 
ponding left  hand  pages. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  ON  SIGHT-SINGING.  Combin- 
ing the  Staff  and  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notations.  With  Music 
Examples  throughout.  By  J.  W.  Rossington,  L.R.A.M. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ;  paper,  2s.  net. 

For  many  singers  there  is  only  one  method  of  becoming  good  sight- 
readers,  viz.,  combining  the  tonic  sol-fa  with  the  staff  notation.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  perusal  of  these  elementary  lessons  will  show  the  principles 
on  which  this  combination  is  effected,  and  simplify  the  somewhat  difficult 
task   of    sight-reading. 

STEPS  IN  HARMONY.  With  Copious  Explanatory  Exam- 
ples and  Graded  Test  Exercises.  A  Handbook  for 
Students.  By  Dr.  Churchill  Sibley.  With  Music 
Examples  throughout.  Crown  8vo,  boards,  cloth  back, 
6s.  net  (paper,  3s.  6d.  net). 

It  is  believed  that  he  who  thoroughly  masters  the  contents  of  these 
pages  will  be  prepared  to  study  intelligently  the  harmonic  structure  of 
the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  also  to  follow  critically  the  changeful 
tendencies  of  the  present  day. 

GOO   QUESTIONS   AND   600   EXERCISES  IN    ELEMENTARY 
MUSICAL   THEORY.     By  W.   H.   Palmer.     Crown   8vo, 
cloth,  5s.  net  (paper  covers,  3s.  net). 
Intended  as  a  help  to  the  private  student  and  to  the  candidate  prepar- 
ing for  the  several  musical  examinations. 

THE    MODAL   ACCOMPANIMENT   OF    PLAIN    CHANT.     A 

Practical  Treatise.  By  Edwin  Evans,  Senior,  F.R.C.O. 
Part  I,  Theoretical;  Part  II,  Practical  School  of  Plain 
Chant  Accompaniment,  consisting  of  240  Exercises,  with 
an  Appendix  of  Notes.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 
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THE  HARMONISING  OF  MELODIES.  A  Text-Book  for 
Students  and  Beginners.  By  H.  C.  Banister.  Third 
Edition,  with  numerous  Musical  Examples.  Crown  8vo, 
limp  cloth,  5s.  net. 

MUSICAL  ANALYSIS.  A  Handbook  for  Students.  By 
H.  C.  Banister.  With  Musical  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  limp  cloth,  5s.  net  (paper  covers,  2s.  6d.  net). 

THE  ART  OF  MODULATING.  A  Series  of  Papers  on  Modu- 
lating at  the  Pianoforte.  By  Henry  C.  Banister. 
With  62  Musical  Examples.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net 
(paper  covers,  3s.  6d.  net). 

MODERN  CHORDS  EXPLAINED.  (The  Tonal  Scale  in 
Harmony.)  By  Arthur  G.  Potter.  '  Musical  Examples 
from  C.  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss  and  Granville  Ban- 
tock.     8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net  (paper  covers,  2s.  net). 

EXERCISES  IN  VOCAL  SCORE  READING.  Collected  from 
the  Works  of  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Palestrina,  Vittoria, 
Barcroft,  Redford,  Peter  Certon,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  Croft, 
Rogers,  Boyce,  etc.  For  Students  preparing  for  the 
R.C.O.  and  other  Examinations.  By  James  Lyon, 
Mus.Doc.  Oxon.     4to,  4s.  6d.  net. 

EXERCISES  IN  FIGURED  BASS  AND  MELODY  HARMON- 
IZATION.    By  James  Lyon,  Mus.Doc.     4to,  3s.  6d.  net. 

EXAMPLES  OF  FOUR-PART  WRITING  FROM  FIGURED 
BASSES  AND  GIVEN  MELODIES.  By  James  Lyon, 
Mus.Doc.     4to,  5s.  6d.  net. 

These  exercises  are  printed  in  open  score  so  as  to  be  of  use  in  score 
reading  tests.  This  volume  forms  a  key  to  "  Exercises  in  Figured  Bass  " 
by  the  same  author   (see  above). 

HOW  TO  COMPOSE.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Composi- 
tion of  all  Works  within  the  Lyric  Form,  and  which 
include  the  Valse,  Gavotte,  Mazurka,  Polonaise, 
March,  Minuet,  and  all  Ordinary  Dance  Forms ;  as  also 
the  Nocturne,  Impromptu,  Berceuse,  Reverie  and 
Similar  Characteristic  Pieces.  By  Edwin  Evans, 
Senior,  F. R.C.O.  With  60  Musicaf  Examples.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net  (paper,  4s.  net). 

THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  GREGORIAN  MUSIC.  By  Francih 
Burgess,  F.S.A.,  Scot.  Second  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  (paper,   Is.  6d.  net). 

MUSICAL  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY.  By  Dr.  Dud- 
ley Buck.  Eighth  Edition,  with  the  Concise  Explana- 
tion and  Pronunciation  of  each  Term.  Edited  and  Re- 
vised by  A.  Whittingham.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net 
(paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 

A  most  valuable  and  useful  little  book  to  all  musical  people.  The 
method  adopted  for  giving  the  pronunciation  of  each  term  is  most  oon- 
oise  and  clear. 
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A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  MUSIC  FOR  BEGINNERS,  Embodying 
English  and  Continental  Teaching.  By  Alfred  Whit- 
tingham.     Sixth  Thousand.     Crown" 8vo,  "sewed,  4d.  net. 

HARMONY,   EASILY  AND  PROGRESSIVELY  ARRANGED. 

Presenting  in  a  Simple  Manner  the  Elementary  Ideas  as 
well  as  the  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Harmony. 
With  about  300  Musical  Examples  and  Exercises.  By 
Paul  Colberg.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d.  net  (paper,  3s. 

net). 

August  Wilhelmj  says :  "  This  work  is  distinguished  by  brevity  and 
clearness.     I   most    warmly    recommend    it." 

COMPEND      OF      MUSICAL      KNOWLEDGE.      Bv      Percy 
Baker,    F.R.C.O.,    L.Mus.    T.C.L.     Being   a    Guide   with 
Notes,  Hints  and  Articles  on  the  Study  of  Examination 
Questions.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net  (paper,  3s.  6d.  net). 
Primarily    to     help    candidates    entering    for    the    R.C.O.     and    T.C.L. 
Diplomas,   though    containing    much    information    for   the    amateur    musi- 
cian   and    general    reader.     Indispensable    to    teachers    in    guiding    their 
pupils  through  a  course  of  study  dealing  with  a  large  number  of  subjects 
like  those  set  for  the  F. R.C.O.  and  A.R.C.O. 

ELEMENTARY   MUSIC.  A   Book   for  Beginners.      By   Dr. 

Westbrook.      With  Questions     and     Vocal     Exercises. 

Fifteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net  (paper, 
2s.  net). 

Contents  :  1.  The  Staff  and  its  Clefs.  2.  Notes  and  their  Rests.  3.  Bars 
and  Time.  4.  Accidentals.  5.  Keys  and  Scales.  6.  Intervals.  7.  Musical 
Pitch.  8.  Accent.  9.  Secondary  Signs.  10.  Ornaments  and  Groups  of 
Notes.  11.  Voices  and  Scores.  12.  Church  Modes.  13.  Italian  and  other 
Directions.     14.   Foreign   Note-Names.    15.   Questions.    16.   Vocal   Exercises. 

"His  explanations  are  extremely  clear.  The  questions  at  the  end  will 
be  found  very  useful." — Musical  Times. 

EXERCISES    ON     GENERAL     ELEMENTARY    MUSIC.      A 

Book  for  Beginners.  By  K.  Paige.  Fourth  Edition. 
Part  I,  Is.  6d.  net;  Part  II,  2s.  net.  Crown  8vo,  paper 
(2  parts  complete  in  cloth,  5s.  net). 

Contents  of  Part  1 :  1.  Pitch.  2.  Length  of  Sounds.  3.  Time.  4.  Time 
and  Accent.  5.  Intervals.  6.  Scales.  7.  Transposition.  8.  Syncopation. 
9.  Signs  and  Abbreviations.  10.  Notation.  11.  Miscellaneous  Questions 
and  Exercises. 

Contents  of  Part  II :  1.  Triads.  2.  First  Inversion  of  a  Triad.  3. 
Second  Inversion  of  a  Triad.  4.  Dissonances.  5.  Suspensions.  6.  Se- 
quences.    7.   Cadences.     8.    Dominant   Sevenths,   etc. 

HOW    TO    MEMORISE    MUSIC.     By   C.    F.    Kenyon.     With 
numerous  Musical  Examples.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 
"  Mr.  Kenyon  proves  himself  an  excellent  guide ;  and  indeed  we  know  of 
no  other  work  devoted  to  the   subject  with  whioh  he  has     dealt   so   thor- 
oughly and  so  successfully." — Glasgow  Herald. 

HOW  TO  HARMONIZE  MELODIES.  With  Hints  on  Writ- 
ing for  Strings  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniments.  By 
J.  Henry  Bridger,  Mus.Bac.  With  Musical  Examples 
throughout.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 
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THE  ART  OF  MODULATION.  A  Handbook  showing  at  a 
Glance  the  Modulations  from  one  Key  to  any  other  in 
the  Octave,  consisting  of  1,008  Modulations.  For  the 
Use  of  Organists  and  Musical  Directors.  Edited  by 
Carli  Zoeller.  Third  Edition.  Roy.  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  net 
(paper,  5s.  net). 

THE  STUDENT'S  BOOK  OF  CHORDS.  With  an  Explana- 
tion of  their  Inversions  and  Resolutions.  By  Pascal 
Needham.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  ohords  with  their  inversions  and  resolutions  are  briefly  and  clearly 
explained. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  MUSIC  IN  SHORTHAND.  For  Com- 
posers, Students  of  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  etc.  Eas- 
ily Acquired,  can  be  Written  very  Rapidly  and  is  more 
Legible  than  printed  Music,  with  Specimens  from  Bach, 
Handel,  Chopin,  Wagner,  Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  Mozart, 
etc.  By  Francis  Taylor.  14  pages.  Post  8vo,  sewed, 
Is.  net. 

COUNTERPOINT  :  A  Simple  and  Intelligible  Treatise.  Con- 
taining the  most  Important  Rules  of  all  Text  Books,  in 
Catechetical  Form  (forming  an  Answer  to  the  Question 
"What  is  Counterpoint?").  Intended  for  Beginners. 
By  A.  Livingstone  Hirst.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  Is.  net. 

TRANSPOSITION  AT  SIGHT.  For  Students  of  the  Organ 
and  Pianoforte.  By  H.  E.  Nichol.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  numerous  Musical  Exercises.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net ;  paper,  2s.  net. 

The  practice  of  transposing  upon  the  lines  here  laid  down  develops  the 
"  mental  ear,"  quickens  the  musical  perception  and  gives  ease  in  sight 
reading ;  as  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  student  can  transpose  at  sight,  he 
will  not  have  much  difficulty  in  merely  playing  at  sight.  Free  use  is 
made  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  as  well  as  the  standard  notation  in  many  musical 
examples. 

SCHUMANN'S  RULES  AND  MAXIMS  FOR  YOUNG  MUSI- 
CIANS.    Sewed,   6d. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HELMHOLTZ.  Musical  Acoustics,  or  the 
Phenomena  of  Sound  as  Connected  with  Music.  By 
John  Broadhouse.  With  more  than  100  Illustrations. 
Fifth  Impression.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net;  also  in 
2  vols.,  paper  covers,  each  vol.  5s.  net. 

"  In  his  Preface  the  author  says :  '  The  object  of  the  present  book  is  to 
give,  in  one  volume,  a  good  general  view  of  the  subject  to  those  who  can 
neither  spare  time  to  read,  nor  money  to  buy  a  number  of  large  and  ex- 
pensive works.'  A  perusal  of  the  book  justifies  us  in  asserting  that  this 
design  is  most  satisfactorily  carried  out ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  although  the  plan  of  the  work  excludes  the  possibility  of  minutely 
dissecting  every  subject  treated  upon,  any  careful  reader  may  obtain  so 
clear  an  insight  into  the  principle  of  acoustics,  as  to  enable  him  not  only 
to  pass  an  examination  but  to  store  up  a  large  amount  of  general  know- 
ledge upon  the  phenomena  of  sound." — Musical  Times. 
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VIOLINIST'S  MANUAL.  A  Treatise  on  Construction, 
Choice,  Care,  Adjustment,  Study  and  Technique  of  the 
Violin.  Full  of  Useful  and  Practical  Advice  regarding 
the  Violin  and  Bow.  By  H.  F.  Gosling.  Numerous 
Illustrations  and  an  Index.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 
net  (or  paper,  8s.  net). 

VIOLIN  TECHNICS,  or  How  to  Become  a  Violinist.  Exact 
Instructions,  Step  by  Step,  for  its  Accomplishment  with 
or  without  a  Teacher.     By  "First  Violin."     3s.  net. 

PLAYING  AT  SIGHT  FOR  VIOLINISTS  and  Others  in  an 
Orchestra.  Valuable  Hints  and  Aids  for  its  Mastery. 
By  Sydney  Twinn.     Post  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Advanced  Modern  Violin  Technics. 

TONAL   SCALES   AND   ARPEGGIOS   FOR   VIOLIN.      Intro 
ductory  to  the  Unusual   Intonation   and   Finger-group- 
ing of   Advanced  Modern  Music.     By  Sydney    Twinn. 
4to,  3s.  net. 

"  These  soales   will  be   useful   to  advanced   players  who    find  difficulties 
in  the  unusual  intonation  and  technique  of  modern  music." — Strad. 

SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS.  Indispensable  Studies  for  the 
Violm      Edited  by  Albert  Graff.     Is.  6d.  net. 

ARPEGGIOS  FOR  THE  VIOLIN.  By  Basil  Althaus.  Folio. 
3s.  net. 

VIOLINIST'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTIONARY.  Containing 
the  Explanation  of  about  4,000  Words,  Phrases,  Signs, 
References,  etc.,  Foreign,  as  well  as  English,  used  in 
the  Study  of  the  Violin,  and  also  by  String  Players  gen- 
erally, by  F.  B.  Emery,  M.A.  New  and  enlarged  edition, 
doubled  in  size.  246  pp.,  crown  8vo.  Cloth  10s.  net, 
paper,  7s.  6d.  net,  or  on  India  paper  and  bound  in  red 
pegamoid  rounded  corners,  12s.  6d.  net.  Suitable  for 
student  or  travel. 

70  PREPARATORY  VIOLIN  EXERCISES  for  Beginners  in 
the  First  Position,  carefully  Graduated,  Supplementary 
to  the  First  Instruction  Book.  By  Wilson  Manhire, 
L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.,  etc.     2s.  6d.  net. 

BOW  INSTRUMENTS,  their  Form  and  Construction.  Prac- 
tical and  Detailed  Investigation  and  Experiments  re- 
garding Vibration,  Sound  Results,  and  Construction. 
By  J.  W.  Giltay.  Issued  into  English  by  the  Author  in 
Co-operation  with  E.  van  der  Straeten.  Numerous 
Diagrams.  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net  (paper,  10s.  net). 
"  A  valuable  treatise."— The  Strad. 
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OLD  VIOLINS  AND  VIOLIN  LORE,  Famous  Makers  of  Cre- 
mona and  Brescia,  and  of  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many (with  Biographical  Dictionary),  Famous  Players 
and  Chapters  on  Varnish,  Strings  and  Bows,  with  16 
full-page  plates.  By  H.  R.  Haweis.  Thick  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  15s.  net. 

YOUNG   VIOLINISTS   SCALE  AND  ARPEGGIO   MANUAL. 
By  Wilson  Manhire,  L.R.A.M.,  etc.     2s.  net. 

FACTS   ABOUT    FIDDLES.     Violins   Old    and   New.     By   J. 

Broadhouse.       Fourth     Edition.       Crown     8vo,     paper. 

Is.  6d.  net. 
NOTABLE    VIOLIN    SOLOS:     How   to    Play    Them.      Three 

Series  (consisting  of  43  descriptive  Articles  in  all).     By 

E.    van   der   Straeten.      2s.    6d.    net   each   series.      Also 

complete  in  cloth,  with  Portraits,   10s.  net. 
VIOLIN  MANUFACTURE  IN  ITALY  and  its  German  Origin. 

By   Dr.   E.    Schebek.      Translated  by   W.   E.    Lawson. 

Second    Edition.      Square    12mo,    cloth,    5s.    net;    paper, 

3s.  net. 
CHATS   WITH   VIOLINISTS.     By  Wallace  Ritchie.     With 

four     Photographic    Illustrations.     Crown     8vo,     cloth, 

7s.  6d.  net. 
Chapters  :  On  the  Importance  of  being  Accurate  ;  On  Various  Details  ; 
On  the  Violin  and  its  Fittings ;  On  Reading  from  Sight  and  Playing  from 
Memory ;  A  Few  Violin  Secrets ;  Some  valuable  Technical  Exercises ;  Hand 
Development  for  Violinists,  including  Eighteen  Excellent  Finger  Gym- 
nastics ;    Sundry   Useful  Hints. 

I  here  lay  before  the  public  that  information  and  advice  which  I  have 
hitherto  been  content  to  reserve  for  the  sole  use  of  my  own  pupils. 
During  a  considerable  experience,  both  as  a  student  and  as  a  teacher 
of  the  violin,  I  have  naturally  pieced  together  quite  a  variety  of  small 
hints  and  items  of  information  which,  though  modest  enough  individu- 
ally, have  been  found  on  the  whole  to  be  of  no  inconsiderable  value,  not 
only  with  regard  to  my  own  playing,  but  aiso— and  which  is  of  far  more 
importance— in  enabling  me  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  art  to  others. 

ADVICE  TO  VIOLIN  STUDENTS.  Containing  Informa- 
tion of  the  Utmost  Value  to  every  Violinist.  By 
Wallace  Ritchie.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net  (paper, 

4s.  net).  ■ 
Contents  :  Selecting  and  Adjusting— Choice  of  a  Teacher— Course  of 
Study— The  Sevcik  Method— Practising— Style— Tone  Production— Pronun- 
ciation of  Terms  Names,  eto.— Graded  List  of  Studies,  Pieces,  etc.  To- 
gether with  Hints  on  Common  Faults— Shifting— Reading  Music— Stopping 
—Harmonics— Vibrato — Tempo — Intonation,   Pitch,  etc. 

THE  VALUE  OF  OLD  VIOLINS.  By  E.  Poi.onaski.  Being 
a  List  of  the  Principal  Violin  Makers,  British,  Italian, 
French  and  German.  With  Approximate  Valuations  of 
their  Instruments  and  Occasional  Notes  on  their  Var- 
nish. Facsimiles  of  Labels  and  Violins.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

HOW  TO  REPAIR  VIOLINS  and  other  Musical  Instruments. 
By  Alfred  F.  Common.  With  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net;  paper,  3s.  net. 
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INFORMATION  FOR  PLAYERS,  Owners,  Dealers  and 
Makers  of  Bow  Instruments,  also  for  String  Manufac- 
turers. Taken  from  Personal  Experiences,  Studies  and 
Observations.  By  William  Hepworth.  With  Illus- 
trations of  Stainer  and  Guarnerius  Violins  and  Gauge 
of  Millimetres  and  Centimetres,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Contenis  :  The  Pegs— Neok— Finger-board— Bridge— Tail-piece— Saddle- 
Violin  Holder — Tail-pin— Bar— Sound-post— On  the  Stringing  of  Bow  In- 
struments in  General  Use — Strings— Rosin— Cleaning  of  the  Instrument 
and   the   Bridge — Bow — Violin    Case — Repairs — Preservation — Conclusion. 

SKETCHES  OF  GREAT  VIOLINISTS  AND  GREAT  PIAN- 
ISTS. Biographical  and  Anecdotal,  with  Account  of 
the  Violin  and  Early  Violinists.  Viotti,  Spohr,  Pnga- 
nini,  De  Beriot,  Ole  Bull,  Cleraenti,  Moscheles,  Schu- 
mann (Robert  and  Clara),  Chopin,  Thalberg,  Gottschalk, 
Liszt.  By  G.  T.  Ferris.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net.     (Edition  with  portrait  to  each,  8s.  6d.  net). 

TREATISE  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PRESERVATION 
OF  THE  VIOLIN  and  all  other  Bow  Instruments.  To- 
gether with  an  Account  of  the  most  Celebrated  Makers 
and  of  the  Genuine  Characteristics  of  their  Instruments. 
By  J.  A.  Otto,  with  Additions  by  J.  Bishop.  With 
Diagrams  and  Plates.  Fourth  Edition,  further  En- 
larged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Contains  instructions  for  the  repair,  preservation  and  bringing  out  the 
tone  of  instruments ;  tracing  model  for  violin,  mutes  and  fiddle  holders ; 
list  of  classical  works  for  stringed  instruments.  This  work  is  especially 
valuable  for  makers  of  violins. 

HOW    TO    PLAY    THE    FIDDLE.      For    Beginners     on     the 
Violin.     By    H.    W.    and    G.    Gresswell.     Eighth    Edi- 
tion.     Crown   8vo,    cloth,    6s.    net)   or  in   2   vols.,    paper, 
3s.  net. 
Joachim  says  :    "  Contains  many  useful  hints  about  violin   playing." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  FIDDLERS.  Including 
Performers  on  the  Violoncello  and  Double  Bass,  Past 
and  Present.  Containing  a  Sketch  of  their  Artistic 
Career,  together  with  Notes  of  their  Compositions.  By 
A.  Mason  Clarke.    9  Portraits.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  net. 

"  We  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  recommending  a  useful  book  to 
all  lovers  of  violins  and  violinists.  Fiddlers,  Ancient  and  Modern,  is 
pi'actically  a  little  Biographical  Dictionary,  well  arranged  with  some  ex- 
cellent portraits." — Northern   Whig. 

ART  OF  HOLDING  THE  VIOLIN  AND  BOW  AS  EXEM- 
PLIFIED BY  OLE  BULL.  His  Pose  and  Method 
proved  to  be  based  on  true  Anatomical  Principles.  By 
A.  B.  Crosby,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy.  Portrait, 
Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net  (paper, 
2s.  6d.  net). 

Included  in  the  above  are  some  interesting  recolleotions  and  anecdotes 
of  Ole  Bull. 
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THE  VIOLIN  AND  OLD  VIOLIN  MAKERS.  Being  a  His- 
torical and  Biographical  Account  of  the  Violin.  By 
A.  Mason  Clarke.  With  Facsimile  of  Labels  used  by 
Old  Masters  and  illustrations  of  a  copy  of  Gasparo  da 
Salo.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net;  paper,  4s.  6d.  net. 

THE  VIOLIN,  ITS  HISTORY  AND  CONSTRUCTION.  Il- 
lustrated and  Described  from  many  Sources.  Together 
with  a  List  of  Italian  and  Tyrolese  Makers.  With  28 
Illustrations  and  folding  Examples  of  the  First  Music 
issued  for  the  Lute,  Fiddle  and  Voice.  From  the  Ger- 
man of  Abels  and  Niederheitmann.  By  J.  Broad- 
house.  Fresh  issue  printed  in  larger  size.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net;  paper  covers,  5s.  net. 

"  The  learned  and  instructive  treatise  of  Abele,  skilfully  rendered  by 
J.  Broadhouse  and  supplemented  by  a  version  of  Niederheitmann' s  list  of 
Italian  and  Tyrolese  violin  makers,  a  compilation  invaluable  to  collectors 
and  connoisseurs  of  rare  fiddles  ....  a  work  which  forms  a  noteworthy 
addition  to  the  small  number  of  English  books  upon  this  interesting  sub- 
ject."— Scotsman. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  VIOLIN,  Practically  Treated.  By  J. 
Broadhouse.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  With  47  Il- 
lustrations   and    Folding    Plates    and    many    Diagrams, 

Figures,  etc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,   10s.  net  (paper,  7s.  net). 

Contents  :  Introduction — The  Parts  of  the  Violin — On  the  Selection  cf 
Wood — The  Tools  required— The  Models — The  Mould — The  Side-pieces  and 
Side  Linings— The  Back— Of  the  Belly— The  Thickness  of  the  Back  and 
Belly— The  Bass  Bar— The  Purfling— The  Neck— The  Finger-board— The 
Nut  and  String  Guard — Varnishing  and  Polishing — Varnishes  and  Colour- 
ing Matter — The  Varnish — A  Mathematical  Method  of  Constructing  the 
Outline — The  Remaining  Accessories  of  the  Violin. 

This  new  edition  had  the  advantage  of  being  revised  throughout  by  a 
celebrated  violin  maker. 

A  MUSICAL  ZOO.  Twenty-four  Illustrations  displaying  the 
Ornamental  Application  of  Animal  Forms  to  Musical 
Instruments  (Violins,  Viol  da  Gambas,  Guitars, 
Pochette,  Serpent,  etc.).  Drawn  from  the  Carved  Ex- 
amples by  Henry  Saint-George.  Cloth,  6s.  net  (paper, 
3s.  6d.  net). 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  VIOLIN  and  other  Instruments 
Played  on  with  the  Bow  from  the  Remotest  Times  to  the 
Present.  Also  an  Account  of  the  Principal  Makers. 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Cuts.  By  W.  Sandys,  F.S.A.,  and  S.  A.  Forster. 
Thick  8vo,  cloth,  21s.  net. 

THE  VIOLIN  AND  BOW.  A  Treatise  (in  Three  Languages, 
English,  French  and  German),  with  numerous  Copies 
of  Photographs  taken  from  Life,  supplemented  by 
various  Examples  and  Original  Studies  by  I.  B.  Poz- 
nanski.     4s.  net. 

ROYSTON'S  PROGRESSIVE  VIOLIN  TUTOR  (with  Illustra- 
tions giving  Correct  Position  for  Hand,  Wrist  and 
Fingers).     Folio,  3s.  net. 
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TECHNICS  OF  VIOLIN  PLAYING.     By  Karl  Courvoisier. 

With  Illustrations.  Eleventh  Edition.  Cloth,  5s.  net, 
paper,  2s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  book  will  offer  material  aid  to  all  violin 
players." — Joachim. 

"  As  far  as  words,  aided  by  diagrams,  can  make  clear  so  practical  a 
subject  as  the  playing  of  a  musioal  instrument,  this  little  book  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  author,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Joachim,  has 
treated  the  subject  in  a  most  thorough  manner,  and  we  can  highly  recom- 
mend his  Jittle  book."— Educational  Times. 

AN  IMPORTANT  LESSON  TO  PERFORMERS  ON  THE 

VIOLIN.  By  the  Celebrated  TARTINI.  Portrait. 
Being  the  Translation  by  Dr.  Burney,  issued  origin- 
ally in  1779,  together  with  the  original  Italian.  8vo, 
cloth,   5s.  net  (paper,  2s.  6d.  net). 

STORY  OF  THE  HARP.  Told  in  Twenty-two  Chapters.  By 
W.  H.  G.  Flood,  Mus.Doc.  Frontispiece  and  32  Illus- 
trations of  Instruments,  etc.  Appendix  containing  the 
iEolian  Harp;  Epochs  in  Harp  Making  and  Biblio- 
graphy 

VIOLONCELLO    EXERCISES,    SCALES    AND    ARPEGGIOS. 

By  E.  Gillet.  Complete  in  one  vol.,  4s.  net ;  or  Part 
I,  Exercises,  Is.  6d.  net,  Part  II,  Scales,  Is.  6d.  net, 
and  Part  III,  Arpeggios,  Is.  6d.  net. 

ART  OF  VIOLONCELLO  PLAYING.  Tutor  in  Three 
Books.  By  E.  van  der  Straeten.  Text  in  English 
and  French.     4to.     Book  I,  3s.  6d.  net ;  Book  II,  4s.  net. 

WELL-KNOWN     VIOLONCELLO     SOLOS.      How     to     Play 

Them.  Three  Series.  By  E.  van  der  Straeten.  2s.  6d. 
net,  each  series.  Also  complete  in  cloth,  with  Portraits, 
10s.  net. 

NOTES  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  VIOLIN.     Bv 

Coventry.     F'cap  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

NOTICE  OF  ANTHONY  STRADIVARI,  Preceded  by  His- 
torical and  Critical  Eesearches  on  the  Origin  and  Trans- 
formations of  Bow  Instruments.  By  F.  J.  Fetis.  8vo, 
cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 


VOCAL. 

SUCCESS  IN  AMATEUR  OPERA.  Instructions  on 
Auditions,  Equipment  of  the  Society  and  the  Conduc- 
tor, Allocation  of  Roles,  Rehearsals,  Training  of 
Soloists,  Diction,  Conducting,  etc.  By  Hubert  Brown. 
Including  a  Section  on  Stage  Management,  by  H.  G. 
Toy.  Preface  by  Derek  Oldham.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
6s.  6d.  net;  paper  covers,  3s.  6d.  net. 

SPEECH  DISTINCT  AND  PLEASING,  or  Why  not  Learn 
to  Speak  Correctly?  A  clear  description  of  the  mental 
and  physical  qualities  on  which  the  art  of  good  speak- 
ing is  founded  and  grounded.  By  Frank  Philip.  162 
pages,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  net)  paper  covers,  4s.  net. 

VOICE   PRODUCTION   FOR    ELOCUTION   AND    SINGING. 

By  Rev.  E.  H.  Melling.     Music  Examples.     31  pages, 
f'cap  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net;  paper  covers,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  VOCAL  WORKS  OF  JOHANNES  BRAHMS.  Histori- 
cal, Descriptive  and  Analytical  Account  of  each  Work. 
Original  English  Translations  supplied  to  many  num- 
bers. By  Edwin  Evans,  Senior.  Thick  8vo,  cloth, 
25s.  net. 

The  above  volume  is  a  complete  teohnical  account  of  the  vocal  worke. 
It  forms  a  part  of  the  Historical,  Descriptive  and  Analytical  Account  of 
the  Entire  Works  of  Brahms  advertised  on  page  2. 

VOCAL  TRAINING  AND  PREPARATION  FOR  SONG  IN- 
TERPRETATION. With  a  Section  showing  how  to 
Determine  Accurately  by  Pitch  and  Curve  Graphs  the 
special  Suitability  of  Songs  selected  for  particular 
Vocal  Requirements.  Music  Illustrations  and  Descrip- 
tive Diagrams.  By  Frank  Philip.  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  AMATEUR  VOCALIST.  A  Guide  to  Singing.  With 
Useful  Hints  on  Voice  Production,  Song  Preparation, 
etc.  By  Walter  L.  Twinning,  F.R.C.O.  Post  8vo, 
limp  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  CLASS  SINGING,  and  a  Course  of  Outline 
Lessons  which  illustrate  the  psychological  principles 
upon  which  successful  tuition  is  based.  By  Granville 
Humphreys,  Professor  of  the  Art  of  Teaching,  Voice 
Production,  etc.,  at  the  T.S.-'F.C.  ;  late  Lecturer  in  Class 
Singing  at  the  Training  School  for  Music  Teachers. 
Numerous  Music  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  paper  5s.  6d. 
net;  cloth  8s.  6d.  net. 
Teachers  will  find  this  verv  striking-  book  of  great  value.  The  pub- 
lishers have  no   hesitation   in    strongly    recommending   it. 

THE  VOICE  AND  SINGING.  Practically  Explained,  Con- 
densed but  Comprehensive  Treatise,  designed  princi- 
pally for  Students  and  Amateurs,  by  an  Experienced 
Singer  and  Teacher  (C.  W.  Palmer).  Cloth,  5s.  net; 
paper,  2s.  6d.  net. 
"  I    have    studied   the    subject   as   an   enthusiast    both   theoretically   and 

practically,  both  as  student  and  teacher,  for  over  thirty  years." — Extract 

from  the  Preface. 
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VOCAL  SUCCESS,  or  Thinking  and  Feeling  in  Speech  and 
Song,  including  a  Chapter  on  Ideal  Breathing  for 
Health.  By  the  Rev.  Chas.  Gib.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
7s.  6d.  net;  or  paper  covers,  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  known  facts  of  science  in  connection  with  both  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  vocal  organs  are  stated ;  and  have  been  supplemented  by 
impressions  formed  in  the  course  of  long  experience  and  experiment  in 
the  training  of  voices. 

VOCAL  SCIENCE  AND  ART.  Hints  on  Production  of 
Musical  Tone.  By  Rev.  Chas.  Gib.  The  Boy's  Voice, 
Muscular  Relaxation,  Art  of  Deep  Breathing,  Elocution 
for  Ordination  Candidates.  With  Numerous  Illus- 
trations, and  Introduction,  Notes  and  Diagrams,  by 
J.  F.  Halls  Dally,  M.A.,  M.D.,  etc.  Dedicated  to  the 
Bishop  of  London.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

RUDIMENTS    OF    VOCAL    MUSIC.     With   42    Preparatory 
Exercises,   Rounds   and   Songs  in  the  Treble  Clef.     By 
T.   Mee  Pattison.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  paper, 
4d.  net. 
PHYSICAL   DEVELOPMENT   IN   RELATION   TO   PERFECT 
VOICE    PRODUCTION.     By   H.    Travers    Adams,   B.A. 
8vo,  paper,  3s.  net. 
Intended  for  students.     Treats  of  Vibration,  Breaks  and  Registers,  The 
Speaking    Voice,    Attack,    Practical    Application,    Breathing,    Exercise    in 
Inspiration,  Expiration,  and  so  on. 

SIMPLICITY    AND    NATURALNESS    IN    VOICE    PRODUC- 
TION.    A   Plea  and   an  Argument.     By  Edwin  Ware- 
ham.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FLORID   SONG.     Or  Sentiments 
on  the  Ancient   and  Modern  Singers.     By  P.   F.  Tost. 
Translated  by  Mr.  Galliard.     With  folding  Musical  Ex- 
amples.   184  pages.    A  Reprint  of  this  Celebrated  Book, 
first  published   in   1743.      Crown  8vo,   boards,   with  vel- 
lum-like back.     12s.  6d.  net. 
Recommended  to  all  students  of  the   Italian  method  of  singing  by  the 
late  Charles  Lunn.  ,  .. 

"  The   aged  teacher  embodies   his  own  experience  and  that   of   nis   con- 
temporaries   at    a    time    when    the    art    was    probably    more    thoroughly 
taught  than    it   has  ever   been    since."— Grove's   Dictionary. 
ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  ON  SIGHT  SINGING.     Combining 
the  Staff  and  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notations.     With  Music  Ex- 
amples throughout.      By  J.   W;   Rossington,   L.R.A.M. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  (paper,  2s.  net). 
For  many    singers   there    is   only   one   method   of   becoming    good    sight- 
readers,    viz.,    combining   the   tonio   sol-fa    with   the    staff    notation. 
THE  ART  OF  VOCAL  EXPRESSION.     A  Popular  Handbook 
for  Speakers,   Singers,   Teachers  and  Elocutionists.     By 
the  Rev.   Chas.  Gib.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,   5s.  net;  paper, 
2s     6d    Ttst 
VOICE   PRODUCTION   AND   VOWEL   ENUNCIATION.      By 
F.    F.     Mewburn    Levien.     Diagrams    by    Arthur    C. 
Behrend.     Post  8vo,  sewed,  2s.  net. 
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THE  THROAT  IN  ITS   RELATION  TO  SINGING.     A  Series 
of  Popular  Papers.     By  Whitfield  Ward,  A.M.,  M  D. 
Illustrations.       iSecond     Edition.       Grown    8vo     cloth 
5s.  net;  paper,  3s.    net. 
Contents  :   Anatomical  Structure  of  the  Throat ;  What  we  See  with  the 
Laryngoscope;  How  we  Sing;  How  we  Breathe;  How  to  take  Care  of  the 
Voice;   Hurts   to   Voice   Builders ;    How  the   Voice   is   Destroyed;    Common 
inroat   Affections  of  Singers,   togeher   with  their   Treatment,  etc. 

HOW  TO  ATTAIN  THE  SINGING  VOICE,  or  Singing  Shorn 
of  its  Mysteries.     A  Popular  Handbook  for  those  desir- 
ous  of   winning   Success   as   Singers.     By   A.    Richards 
Broad.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net;  paper,  3s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  the  book  which  fitted  Eva  Turner  to  achieve  for  her  wonderful 
successes  in  the  operatic  world  (in  Italy,  Germany,  Portugal,  etc     as  well 
as  in   her  own  country.     It  should  help  you  to  achieve  great  things  too. 
"  An    immensely    interesting   book   that   has   every    right   to    be    classed 
among   those   that   are   genuinely   useful,    and   it   should   be    prized   by   all 
vocalists  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest."— The  Musical   Observer. 

TWELVE  LESSONS  ON  BREATHING  AND  BREATH  CON- 
TROL. For  Singers,  Speakers  and  Teachers.  By  G.  E. 
Thorp.     Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

TWENTY    LESSONS    ON    THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE 
VOICE.     For  Singers,  Speakers  and  Teachers.     By  G.  E 
Thorp.      Fourth     Edition.      Crown     8vo,     limp  '  cloth, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Thorp's  two  books  have  from  time  to  time  been  recommended  by 
various  eminent  vocal  specialists  as  giving  practical  aid  and  advice  for 
the  training,  care  and  development  of  the  voice.  They  are  free  from  any 
biased   "  system  "   or  "  discovery." 

TREATISE  ON  THE  TRAINING  OF  BOYS'  VOICES.  With 
Examples  and  Exercises  and  Chapters  on  Choir-Organ- 
ization. Compiled  for  the  Use  of  Choirmasters.  By 
George  T.  Fleming.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  5s.  net;  paper,  2s.  6d.  net. 

GRADUATED  COURSE  OF  EXERCISES  FOR  BOY  CHOR- 
ISTERS. With  Piano  Accompaniment.  For  Use  in 
Conjunction  with  Above.  By  G.  T.  Fleming.  4to 
album,  paper,  2s.  net. 

Ditto,  Boy's  Voice  Part  only,   Is.  net. 

SIX  SPIRITUAL  SONGS  FOR  UNACCOMPANIED  CHORUS, 

with     Piano     Accomp.     (for     Practice).      By     Rutland 
Boughton.     In  one  vol.     Roy.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The    songs   are    also   issued   separately. 

VOCAL    EXERCISES    FOR    CHOIRS    AND    SCHOOLS.      By 

Dr.  Westbrook.     Post  8vo,  paper,  2d.  net. 

THE  CENTRAL  POINT  IN  BEAUTIFUL  VOICE  PRODUC- 
TION. By  H.  Travers  Adams,  M.A.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net 
(paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 


THE  MUSIC  STORY  SERIES. 

"  The  Music  Story  "  Series  books  are  indispensable,  authori- 
tative, interesting  and  educational.  Specially  designed 
cloth,  crown  8vo,   well  got  up,  at  prices  named  below. 

ORATORIO.  By  A.  W.  Patterson,  B.A.,  Mus.Doc.  Fourteen 
Chapters.  Musical  Examples,  Frontispiece  and  17  Illus- 
trations. List  of  Oratorio  Excerpts  mentioned  in  the 
Work.  List  of  Principal  Oratorio  Composers  and  their 
Works;  First  Performances,  etc.     15s.  net. 

NOTATION.      By   C.    F.    Abdy- Williams,    M.A.,    Mus.Bac. 

Origin  and  Development.  Rare  and  Curious  Examples. 
Frontispiece,  4  Illustrations  and  19  of  Instruments. 
Glossary  and  Chronological  Table  of  Notation.     15s.  net. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  AND  ITS  MASTERS  IN  THE  PAST  AND 
IN  THE  PRESENT.  By  Dr.  N.  Kilburn.  New  Edi- 
tion, revised,  and  with  additional  chapters  by  G.  E.  H. 
Abraham.  With  Plates  and  Music  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  10s.  net. 

"  Mr.  Abraham  has  brought  the  work  up  to  date  and  written  several 
new  chapters  and  the  book  now  gives  us  a  discussion  on  the  most  im- 
portant   writers   and   projectors   of   chamber    music." — Musical    Opinion. 

ORGAN.  By  O.  F.  Abdy- Williams,  M.A.,  Mus.Bac.  Told 
in  Nine  Chapters.  Thirty-eight  Illustrations  and  Front- 
ispiece. Illustrations  of  two  Instruments  found  at 
Pompeii;  F.  W.  Galpin's  Hydraulus ;  Organ  Builders; 
Stops  ;  Technical  Terms  ;  Bibliography  and  Chronologi- 
cal List  of  Organ  Specifications. 

ORGAN  MUSIC.  By  C.  F.  Abdy-Williams.  The  early  His- 
tory of  Organ  Music  to  the  time  of  Bach,  and  the  de- 
velopments since  his  day,  with  examples  of  leading 
representatives.     Pp.  xiv,  298.     10s.  net. 

FLUTE.  By  H.  M.  Fitzgibbon,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  with 
additional  matter,  1928,  including  new  Frontispiece — 
Lulli  and  his  Flautists.  Nineteen  Chapters  on  Flutes, 
Flute  Players  and  Music.  Forty-nine  Musical  Examples, 
forty-five  Illustrations  (Instruments  and  Portraits). 
Eariy  Instruction  Books,  Particulars  of  Wooden  and 
Metal  Flutes  and  Bibliography.     15s.  net. 

The  new  frontispiece  consists  of  Lulli,  the  two  Hotteterres  and  M.  la 
Barre,    also   Marais,    the    violoncellist,    with   their    instruments. 

SYMPHONY.  By  E.  Markham  Lee,  M.A.,  Mus.Doc. 
Seventeen  Chapters  concerning  Symphonic  Music  of  all 
Ages.  Examples  and  Facsimile  Signatures,  Frontispiece 
and  9  Illustrations.  Chronological  List  of  Composers. 
Glossary,  Instruments  employed  in  different  Periods,  a 
Bibliography,  etc.     10s.  net. 
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ENGLISH  MUSIC  (1604-1904).  Seventeen  Lectures  deliv- 
ered at  the  Music  Loan  Exhibition  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Musicians.  By  T.  L.  Southgate,  W.  H. 
Cummings,  H.  Watson,  E.  Markham  Lee,  J.  Finn,  Sir 
F.  Bridge,  A.  S.  Rose,  A.  H.  D.  Prendergast,  F.  J. 
Sawyer,  G.  F.  Huntly,  D.  J.  Blaikley,  Rev.  F.  W.  Gal- 
pin,  W.  W.  Cobbett,  J.  E.  Borland,  A.  H.  Littleton 
and  Sir  E.  Clarke.  Frontispiece  and  115  Illustrations 
(Portraits,  Instruments,  Title  Pages,  etc.).  Musical  Ex- 
amples.    10s.  net. 

VIOLIN.  By  Paul  Stoeving.  Its  Origins,  Makers,  Play- 
ers, and  Music,  providing  much  interesting  information 
on  the  first  bowed  instruments,  the  Gasnaras  and  Am- 
atis,  violin  making  in  different  countries,  schools  of 
violin  playing,  virtuosi,  sonatas  and  concertos,  with 
chronological  tables  of  makers,  players,  and  index.  41 
illustrations,  pp.   xxviii,  324. 

HARP.  By  W.  H.  G.  Flood,  Mus.Doc.  Twenty-two  Chap- 
ters. Frontispiece  and  32  Illustrations  of  Instruments, 
etc.  Appendix  containing  :  The  yEolian  Harp  ;  Epochs 
in  Harp  Making  and  Bibliography. 

MINSTRELSY.  By  Edmondstohne  Duncan.  The  whole 
body  of  Secular  Music  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  which  can  be  called  national.  Early  Gleemen,  the 
Minstrels  (church  and  social),  Troubadours,  the  Tudor 
period,  the  great  Elizabethanists,  etc.  Pp.  xvi,  337, 
10s.  net. 

MUSICAL  FORM.  By  C.  Lucas.  The  General  Principles 
of  the  Art  of  Composition  and  how  they  have  been  ar- 
rived at ;  explaining  the  development  of  the  scale,  of 
tonic  and  dominant,  cadences,  phrases  and  motives, 
counterpoint,  canon  and  fugue,  harmony,  style,  song 
form,  variations,  sonata  form.     Pp.  xvi,  226,  10s.  net. 

OPERA.  By  E.  Markham  Lee,  M.A.,  Mus.Doc.  Nineteen 
Chapters  of  International  Interest.  Musical  Examples, 
Portrait  of  Sullivan  and  14  Illustrations.  Chronological 
List  of  Opera  Composers,  Conductors,  etc.,  Glossary  and 
List  of  Instruments  employed  in  Opera  Orchestras  at 
different  Periods  and  Bibliography. 

CAROL.  By  Edmondstoune  Duncan.  The  Progress  of  the 
Carol  down  the  flges,  early  ecclesiastical  music  in  medi- 
oeval  times,  secular  uses  and  dancing,  mysteries,  plays, 
and  ceremonies ;  local  customs.  With  glossarial  and 
biographical  appendices,  chronology  and  index.  Pp. 
xii,  253,  10s.  net. 

BAGPIPE.  By  W.  H.  Giiattan  Flood.  Its  History,  Origin 
of  Reed  Pines,  the  Pipes  of  ancient  Celtic  Ireland  and 
Wales,  the  Scottish  scene  and  Scottish  melodies,  changes 
from  16th  to  19th  centuries.  26  illustrations,  glossary, 
bibliography,  list  of  players,  index.    Pp.  xx,  237,  10s.  net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  ARTHUR  (Uther  and  Igraine),  Choral 
Drama.  The  Libretto  by  R.  R.  Buckley  and  Rutland 
Boughton.  This  work  was  performed  at  Glastonbury, 
August,  1925,  to  the  Music  of  Rutland  Boughton. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

JOHN  GAY'S  'BEGGAR'S  OPERA."  Piano  Selection  ar- 
ranged by  H.  R.  Hood  from  the  original  Music  by  Dr. 
Prpusch.  Performed  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent"  Gar- 
den.    Folio,   Is.  net. 

Ditto,    arranged    for    Violin    and    Piano.     By  H.  R.  Hood. 

2s.  net. 

BLEST  BE  THAT  AGE.  Vocal  Trio  for  Tenor,  Baritone  and 
Bass.  Words  from  Masonic  Ritual.  Music  with  Piano 
Accompaniment.     By  H.   Bond.     Folio,   2s.  net. 

MASONIC  MUSICAL  SERVICE  BOOK  FOR  THE  THREE 
DEGREES  OF  CRAFT  MASONRY.  The  Whole 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  T.  J.  Linekar  (of  St.  Trillo, 
2569).    Royal  8vo,  blue  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net  (or  paper  covers, 

5s.  net). 

The  Freemason  says  :  "  It  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  degrees 
in  the  way  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  Kyries,  etc." 

TRIO  FOR  PF.,  VN.  AND  'CELLO.—Beethoven's  Celebrated 

Minuet  in  G,  No.  2,  Score  and  Parts.  Folio,  2s.  net. 
Also  arranged  for  Vn.  and  Pf.,  2s.  net,  and  Pf.  Solo, 
Is.  6d.  net. 

EASY  TRIOS.    Arranged  from  Classical  Composers.    By  S.  0. 

Goldsmith,    for   Piano,   Violin    and   Violoncello.     Score 

and  Parts.     Two  books,  each  3s.  net. 
Book    1  :     1.    Minuet    (Beethoven)  ;    2.    Moment    Musical    (Schubert)  ;    3. 
Largo  (Tartini)  ;  4.  Chiarina  (Schumann)  ;  5.  Minuet  (Pugnani).    Book  II: 
6.    Bourree    (Martini)  ;    7.    Chanson    Triste     (Tchaikovsky)  ;    8.    Scherzino 
(Schumann)  ;  9.  Song  without  Words,   No.  3  (Mendelssohn). 

THE  CREATION.  By  Haydn.  Performing  Edition.  Edited 
by  G.  A.  Macfarren.     Paper,  3s.  net,  boards,  4s.  net. 

The  edition  as  conducted  by  Sir  Henry  Wood  in  1926,  etc. 

CHOIR  ATTENDANCE  REGISTER. 

Ruled  for  a  Choir  of  60  or  less,  for  One  Year,  beginning 
at  any  date,  4s.  net. 

Ruled  for  a  Choir  of  20  or  less,  for  One  Year,  beginning 
at  any  date,  3s.  net. 

TWO  SETS  OF  UNACCOMPANIED  CHORAL  VARIATIONS 
UPON  ENGLISH  FOLK  SONGS,  by  Rutland  Boughton 
(with  Piano  Acomp.  for  practice  only).     Is.  8d. 

(a)  The  Barkshire  Tragedy. 

(b)  King  Arthur  had  Three  Sons. 

A  Second  Series  by  Rutland  Boughton.     Is.  8d. 

(a)  William  and  Margaret. 

(b)  Widdecombe  Fair. 

King  Arthur,  separately  from  the  First  Set,  9d. 
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RATIONAL  ACCOMPANIMENT  TO  THE   PSALMS.     By    F. 

Gilbert  Webbe.     Post  8vo,   Is.  net. 

MODEST    IDYLLS    FOR    MUSICAL    SETTING.     By    Ernest 

Alfieri.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  2s.  6d.  net. 

SONGS  FROM  THE  RAVEL.  (Words  for  Musical  Setting.) 
A  Book  of  Prose-Lyrics  from  Life  and  Nature.  By 
Ernest  Austin.  Op.  30.  Crown  8vo,  sewed,  2s.  6d. 
net. 

PARTHENIA.  21  Compositions  by  Three  Famous  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Century  Masters,  William  Byrd,  Dr. 
John  Bull  and  Orlando  Gibbons,  being  Parthenia,  or 
the  First  Musick  ever  printed  for  the  Virginals.  Ar- 
ranged for  the  Piano  and  freed  from  the  errors  of  Dr. 
Rimbault's  edition  by  accurate  comparison  with  the 
original  text  by  Margaret  H.  Glyn  (author  of  "  Eliza- 
bethan Virginal  Music  and  Composers ").  Folio, 
12s.  6d.  net ;  boards,  cloth  back,  15s.  net. 

This  edition  has  been  entirely  re-engraved.  The  work  contains  eight 
compositions  by  Byrd,  seven  by  Bull,  and  six  by  Gibbons. 

50  MUSICAL  HINTS  TO  CLERGYMEN.  Management  of 
Breath,  Classification  of  Male  Voices,  Management  of 
the  Voice,  The  Service.  With  Twenty  specially  written 
Exercises.    By  Geo.  F.  G rover.    Cr.  8vo,  paper,  Is.  net. 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  A  CHORAL  SOCIETY.  By  N.  Kilburn, 
Mus.Bac.     Third  Edition  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  paper,  Is. 

A  CHAT  WITH  CHORAL  SINGERS.  By  H.  W.  Sparrow, 
A.R.C.O.     8vo,  paper  cover,  Is.  net. 

Contents  :  Reading  Music — Tone  Production — Breathing — Phrasing — Ex- 
pression— Enunciation — Blend  of  Voices — Tone,  Attack,  Release — Care  of 
the  Voice — Suggestions. 

HOW    TO    SING    AN    ENGLISH    BALLAD.      By    E.    Philp. 

Seventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  paper,  Is.  net. 

"  It  would  bo  difficult  to  find  a  casket  of  brighter  gems  than  those 
which  lie  within  the  cover  of  this  little  work." — Illustrated  London  News. 

NATIONAL  NURSERY  RHYMES.  Arranged  as  a  School 
Chorus  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  N.  B.  Woodd  Smith. 
With  Pianoforte  Accompaniment.     8vo,   Is.  6d.  net. 


TUTORS  AND  EXERCISE  BOOKS. 

PIANO,   ORGAN,   HARMONIUM,    VIOLIN, 
VIOLONCELLO,    MANDOLINE   AND   GUITAR, 

THE  POPULAR  PIANO  TUTOR,  folio,  2s.  6d.  net.  (For  de- 
scription see  Pianoforte  Section  of  Catalogue.) 

DEPPE  FINGER  EXERCISES.  By  Amy  Fay.  (See  Piano- 
forte Section  of  this  Catalogue.) 

REEVES'  VAMPING  TUTOR.  By  Francis  Taylor.  (See 
Pianoforte  Section  of  this  Catalogue.) 

CZERNY'S  101  EXERCISES  for  the  Pianoforte.  Complete, 
4s.  net ;  or  in  2  books,  2s.  net  each. 

GRADUATED    SCALE     AND    ARPEGGIO     MANUAL.      By 

Henry  Saint-George.  (See  Pianoforte  Section  of  this 
Catalogue.) 

ROYSTON'S  PROGRESSIVE  VIOLIN  TUTOR  (with  Illus- 
trations giving  Correct  Position  for  Hand,  Wrist  and 
Fingers.)     Folio,  3s.  net. 

VIOLONCELLO    EXERCISES,    SCALES    AND    ARPEGGIOS. 

By  E.  Gillet.  Complete  in  one  vol.,  4s.  net ;  or  Part 
I,  Exercises,  Is.  6d.  net,  Part  II,  Scales,  Is.  6d.  net, 
and  Part  III,  Arpeggios,  Is.  6d.  net. 

ART   OF    VIOLONCELLO    PLAYING,    TUTOR.     By   E.    van 

der  Straeten.  Text  iii  French  and  English.  Part  I, 
3s.  6d.  net.     Part  II,  4s.  net. 

TUTOR  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN  AND  HARMONIUM. 

By  W.  F.  Taylor.     4to,  2s.  net. 

YOUNG    VIOLINIST'S  SCALE  AND  ARPEGGIO   MANUAL, 

with  Directions.  By  Wilson  Manhire.  Text  and 
Music      Folio,  2s.  net. 

70  PREPARATORY  VIOLIN  EXERCISES  for  Beginners  in 
the  First  Position.  Carefully  Graduated.  Supplemen- 
tary to  the  First  Instruction  Book.  By  Wilson  Man- 
hire.     2s.  6d.  net. 

SINCLAIR'S  VIOLIN  TUTOR.  With  Ample  Instructions  and 
a  Variety  of  Popular  Melodies,  and  Plate  designating 
the  Notes  on  the  Fingerboard.     Roy.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS.  Indispensable  Studies  for  thf- 
Violin.     Edited  by  Albert  Graff.     Is.  6d.  net. 

ARPEGGIOS  FOR  THE  VIOLIN.  By  Basil  Althaus.  Folio, 
3s.  net. 
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Advanced  Modern  Violin  Technics. 

TONAL   SCALES   AND   ARPEGGIOS   FOR    VIOLIN.     Intro- 
ductory to  the  Unusual  Intonation   and  Finger-group- 
ing  of  Advanced   Modern   Music.     By  Sydney    Twinn 
4to,  3s.  net. 

MANDOLINE  TUTOR.  By  H.  Journet.  A  Simple  and 
Easy  Method  to  Attain  Proficiency  Rapidly  without  a 
Master.     Folio,   3s.   6d.  net. 

Also    DIAGRAM    OF    THE    MANDOLINE    FINGER-BOARD, 

Showing  the  Position  of  every  Tone  and  Semitone.     By 
H.  Journet.     Two-page  music  size,  Is.  net. 

ORGAN  SCHOOL.  By  C.  Rink.  (See  Organ  section  of  this 
Catalogue.) 

GUITAR  TUTOR.  By  H.  Journet.  A  Simple  and  Easy 
Method  to  Attain  Proficiency  Rapidly  without  a  Master. 
Folio,  3s.  net. 

Also  GUITAR  SCALE.  By  H.  Journet.  Two-page  music 
size,  Is.  net. 

THE  VIOLIN  AND  BOW.  A  Treatise  (in  English,  French 
and  German),  with  numerous  Photographic  Illustra- 
tions, supplemented  by  various  Examples  and  Original 
Studies,  by  I.  B.  Poznanski.     5s.  net. 


REEVES'  CATALOGUE  OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  LITER- 
ATURE. Ancient  and  Modern,  Second-hand  and  New; 
containing  the  Contents  of  Libraries  recently  pur- 
chased, often  with  a  large  quantity  of  Curious,  Scarce 
and  Useful  Music,  such  as  Full  Scores,  Organ  Music, 
Duets,  Trios,  Quartets,  Quintets,  etc.  :  Tutors,  Histori- 
cal, Theoretical  and  Biographical  Works  in  various 
languages ;  including  rare  and  out-of-print  works.  This 
Catalogue  sent  post  free  on  request. 


NOTABLE    BOOKS 

Published  by  WILLIAM  REEVES  Bookseller  Ltd., 
83  Charing  Cross  Road,W.C2. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  VIOLIN,  Practically  Treated.  By  J. 
Broadhouse.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  With  47  Il- 
lustrations and  Folding  Plates  and  many  Diagramt, 
Figures,    etc.     Crown   8vo,    cloth,    5s.    6d.   net    (paper, 

4s.  net). 

Contents  ■  Introduction— The  Parts  of  the  Violin— On  the  Selection  of 
Wood— Th3  Tools  Required— The  Models— The  Mould— The  Side-pieces  and 
Side  Linings— The  Baok— Of  the  Belly— The  Thickness  of  the  Baok  and 
Belly— The  Bass  Bar— The  Purfling— The  N.eok— The  Finger-board— The 
Nut  and  String  Guard— Varnishing  and  Polishing— Varnishes  and  Colour- 
ing Matter— The  Varnish— A  Mathematical  Method  of  Constructing  the 
Outline — The   Remaining  Accessories  of   the   Violin. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  VIOLIN  and  other  Instruments 
Played  on  with  the  Bow  from  the  Remotest  Times  to  the 
Present.  Also  an  Account  of  the  Principal  Makers. 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Cuts.  By  W.  Sandys,  F.S.A.,  and  S.  A.  Forster. 
Thick  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net  (published  at  14s.  net). 

THE  VIOLIN  AND  BOW.  A  Treatise  (in  Three  Languages, 
English,  French  and  German),  with  numerous  Copies 
of  Photographs  taken  from  Life,  supplemented  by 
various  Examples  and  Original  Studies  by  I.  B.  Poz- 
nanski.    4s.  net. 

ROYSTON'S  PROGRESSIVE  VIOLIN  TUTOR  (with  Illus- 
trations giving  Correct  Position  for  Hand,  Wrist  and 
Fingers).     Folio,  3s.  net. 

TECHNICS  OF  VIOLIN  PLAYING.  By  Karl  Courvoisier. 
With  Illustrations.  Tenth  Edition.  Cloth,  3s.  net 
(paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  book  will  offer  material  aid  to  all  Violin 
players." — Joachim. 

AN  IMPORTANT  LESSON  TO  PERFORMERS  ON  THE 
VIOLIN.  By  the  Celebrated  TARTINI.  Portrait. 
Being  the  Translation  by  Dr.  Burney,  issued  origin- 
ally in  1779,  together  with  the  original  Italian.  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  net  (paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 
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ON  CONDUCTING.  By  Richard  Wagner.  Translated  by 
E.  DANNRBUTHBxi.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
5s.  6d.  net. 

NOTES  ON  CONDUCTING  AND  CONDUCTORS.  By  T.  R. 

Croger,  F.B.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  also  the  Organising  and  Con- 
ducting of  Amateur  Orchestras,  with  three  full-page 
Illustrations  of  the  various  "Beats"  and  Plan  of  the 
Orchestra.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  (paper,  Is.  6d.). 
VIOLINIST'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTIONARY.  Containing 
the  Explanation  of  about  4,000  Words,  Phrases,  Signs, 
References,  etc  ,  Foreign,  as  well  as  English,  used  in 
the  Study  of  the  Violin,  and  also  by  String  Players  gen- 
erally, by  F.  B.  Emery,  M.A.  New  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion, doubled  in  size.  246  pp.,  crown  8vo,  clot h"^  7s.  6d., 
paper  5s.  6d.,  or  on  India  paper  and  bound  in 
red  pegamoid  rounded  corners,  6s.  6d.,  suitable  for 
student  or  travel. 

OLD  VIOLINS  AND  VIOLIN  LORE,  Famous  Makers  of  Cre- 
mona and  Brescia,  and  of  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many (with  Biographical  Dictionary),  Famous  Players, 
and  Chapters  on  Varnish,  Strings  and  Bows,  with  13 
full-page  plates.  By  H.  R.  Haweis.  Thick  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

BOW  INSTRUMENTS,  their  Form  and  Construction.  Prac- 
tical and  Detailed  Investigation  and  Experiments  re- 
garding Vibration,  Sound  Results,  and  Construction. 
By  J  W.  Giltay.  Issued  into  English  by  the  Author  in 
Co-operation  with  E.  van  der  Straeten.  Numerous 
Diagrams.     8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net  (paper,  7s.  net). 

YOUNG  VIOLINIST'S  SCALE  AND  ARPEGGIO  MANUAL. 

By  Wilson  Manhire,  L.B.A.M.,  etc.    2s.  net. 

70  PREPARATORY  VIOLIN  EXERCISES  for  Beginners  in 
the  First  Position,  carefully  Graduated,  Supplementary 
to  the  First  Instruction  Book.  By  Wilson  Manhire, 
L.R.A.M.,  A.B.C.M.,  etc.    3s.  net. 

ART  OF  VIOLONCELLO  PLAYING.  Complete  Tutor  in 
Three  Books.  By  E.  van  der  Straeten.  Text  in  Eng- 
lish and  French,  4to.  Book  I,  3s.  6d.  net ;  Book  II, 
4s.  net. 

W.  Reeves  Bookseller  Ltd.,  83  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  W.C.2. 
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